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Adult Teacher Has a New Look 


ADULT TEACHER has been changed. Sixteen pages have 
been added, bringing the total pages to 64. The cover is modern 
and attractive. The general features of the cover are as usual, 
but the design is completely new. 








The format of ADULT TEACHER is different, too. The 
curriculum section is printed in three columns. Illustrations are 
used freely and, we hope, with increased effectiveness. 













All the teaching helps have been enlarged. The space allotted 
for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
has been doubled. Advanced Studies has more space. Adult 
Fellowship Series contains more material. A new section is being 
used in the International Lesson Series. It is “The Scripture 
Explained” and is an exegetical section on the printed passage 
for each session. 











The magazine section contains more articles that can be used 
by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, there 
are articles on better teaching methods, group dynamics, church- 
manship, theology, and related areas. 








We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. We shall 


appreciate your reaction. 







(Cover photograph from Harold M. Lambert) 
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In the fall of 1959 as soon as 
the meeting of President Eisen- 
hower with the Russian boss, 
Khrushchev, was announced, 
the stock exchange reported a 
decline in the stocks of com- 
panies heavily engaged in mil- 
itary business. The weakness 
spread to nondefense issues, 
and the stock market suffered 
its sharpest decline since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s heart attack 
of September 26, 1955. All this 
happened in spite of the excel- 
lent second quarter of 1959 
earnings reports, which had 
outstripped even the most opti- 
mistic forecasts. 

The Moscow radio crowed 
that the “arms race profiteers” 
were panicking. It reminded 
the Russian people of the ex- 
istence of Wall Street circles 
“to whom no prospect is more 
terrible than an easing of world 
tensions, as this would threaten 
their pockets and profits.” 

Whenever the hope for 
reduced international tension 
brishtens, the question arises 
whether general business may suffer as a result of 
reduction of armament programs. (I refer to general 
business and not to stock market reactions.) Since 
Korea was attacked in 1950, we have been spending 
around $40 billion a year for armaments. The vast 
quantities of men and machines working for defense 
purposes account for 10 to 15 per cent of the gross 
national production. If the rainbow of peace that 
appears on the international horizon from time to 
time materializes into a workable disarmament pro- 
gram, could our economic system adjust to it? 


Mr. Ceci is executive vice-president and educational 
director of the Southwestern Legal Foundation, Southern 
Methodist University. 
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In his address to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington, April 16, 


1953, 
said, 

“The cost of one modern 
heavy bomber is this: a mod- 
ern brick school in more than 
thirty cities; it is: two electric 
power plants, each serving a 
town of 60,000 population; it 
is: two fine, fully equipped hos- 
pitals. .. . We pay for a single 
fighter plane with a half million 
bushels of wheat. . . . This is 
not a way of life at all... 
Under the cloud of threatening 
war, it is humanity hanging 
from a cross of iron.” 

If total world peace should 
come, the billions being spent 
for war purposes could be used 
for schools, hospitals, highways, 
clearance of slums, better 
houses, state and national 
parks, recreation centers, and 
many other needed projects. 
All this could be accomplished 
within the framework of our 
economic system. 

The Department of Commerce registers the net 
population increase of one person every eleven 
seconds. A clocklike mechanism registers a_ birth 
every 7% seconds, a death every 20 seconds, the 
arrival of an immigrant every 90 seconds, and the 
departure of an emigrant every 20 minutes. The 
population of the United States may increase by as 
much as one half in the next twenty years. 

According to current population reports published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Census, continued growth is 
anticipated in the number of children of elementary 
and high school age. In the immediate future all our 
schools will be faced with the problem of educating 
an increasing number of students each year. Despite 


President Eisenhower 
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“If the rainbow of peace that appears on the international 
horizon from time to time materializes into a workable dis- 
armament program, could our economic system adjust to it?” 


ceaseless new construction a shortage of 130,000 
classrooms was predicted for the year 1961—a 
conservative estimate, according to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The eighteen- through twenty-four-year age group 
will be increasing by about a million persons an- 
nually. From this group new families are formed, 
and they will have to be housed. Other programs 
that promise a more abundant future include hos- 
pitals and medical facilities, highways, and natural 
resource conservation. Recent studies, for instance, 
established that superhighways are reshaping the 
face of America: attracting shopping centers, hous- 
ing developments, and factories; arid stimulating eco- 
nomic development. 

In 1958, the latest year for which a breakdown of 
total family income is available, $1,460 was the 
average income of the bottom 20 per cent of our 
families. New challenges will require new ap- 
proaches to strengthen our human resources and to 
facilitate economic growth. A large part of the de- 
fense expenditure could be returned to the private 
sector of the national economy by a reduction in 
taxes; this in turn would stimulate private invest- 
ments and spending. Workers dismissed from de- 
fense projects could be absorbed by projects devoted 
to productive purposes. 


Some people maintain that with reduced world 
tensions and war industry the United States might 
be able to produce more than it possibly could 
merchandise within our continental borders. If this 
happened, we could direct our work to help other 
peoples to develop and enjoy higher standards of 
living. Poverty and need are germs of war and invite 
communism. 

We are currently faced with the so-called revolu- 
tion of rising expectations. More than a billion per- 
sons living in the less developed areas wish to 
achieve higher living standards. Although they have 
abundant resources, these people are hungry and 
illiterate. Furthermore, the population increases are 
outstripping production. 

An explosive rise in population is taking place. 
According to recent estimates the world population 
will rise from three to four billion in one generation. 

Let us look at Latin America, with a population of 
about 200 million, and United States, with approxi- 
mately 180 million. The rate of growth in Latin 
America is about 2.5 per cent a year against our 1.4 
per cent. By the year 2000 Latin America will have 
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a population of over 500 million, and our own popu- 
lation will be 250 million. 

For moral, humanitarian, economic, and political 
reasons the United States must face the dissatisfac- 
tion of the underdeveloped nations, their desires for 
freedom, their demands for economic progress. The 
billions being spent for arms could be spent to give 
more bread to that portion of the world living in 
misery, with inadequate food and a primitive and 
stagnant economic life. 

Funds made available through disarmament could 
provide educators, engineers, and doctors, who would 
serve in the fields of agricultural reform, public 
utilities, education, transportation, and public health. 
Money spent for education for less developed areas 
will help produce government leaders with a spirit 
of service; it could break down religious and social 
prejudices; and it could establish schools to teach 
the nationals those aspects of civilization that make 
for a better way of life. 

The Soviet bloc is placing more and more reliance 
on a new form of warfare launched against the 
United States. Avoiding risks of war, the Chinese- 
Soviet bloc began to use economic penetration to 
exploit the dissatisfaction and aspirations of the less 
developed countries, to divide the free world, to 
detach them one by one and draw them away from 
the community of free nations into the orbit of com- 
munist influence. 

According to a study made by our State Depart- 
ment, “By April 1960, $3.8 billion in credits and 
grants for economic and military assistance had been 
extended by bloc countries to 20 less developed 
countries on four continents. About $800 million 
consisted of credits .. . for the purchase of Soviet 
bloc arms. Of the $3 billion allocated for economic 
purposes, about one-third was extended during 1959. 
Communist China has made grants totaling $58 
million to Cambodia, Ceylon, and Nepal, but the 
Soviet Union apparently is reluctant to provide 
grants instead of credits except in special cases.! 

Closely related to the economic offensive is tech- 
nical assistance. Over 2,300 Soviet bloc technicians 
were sent to nineteen less developed countries dur- 
ing the last half of 1957. Over 2,000 technicians and 
students from the less developed countries have gone 
to the bloc for study and training. Needless to say, 
such technical assistance facilitates espionage, sub- 
version, and indoctrination. 


1Communist Economic Policy in the Less Developed Countries; 
U. S. Department of State Publication 7020; July, 1960. 
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In another State Department study we read a 
warning: “It is of great importance that the Amer- 
ican people, now well aware of the technical and 
scientific challenge posed by the Communist world, 
understand and rise to meet the equally great, and 
perhaps more subtly dangerous, offensive which the 
Sino-Soviet bloc has vigorously launched in the less 
developed areas. This offensive represents an at- 
tempt by the Sino-Soviet bloc to employ its grow- 
ing economic and industrial capacities as a means 
for bringing the newly developing free nations with- 
in the Communist world.” 2 

Our desire for other countries to attain self- 
support and a decent standard of living should not, 
however, be prompted only by the struggle with the 
Soviet Union or by the fear of allowing any of these 
nations to slip behind the iron curtain. The guiding 
spirit of our concern for less developed areas should 
be a belief in economic co-operation as a precondi- 
tion of international order. If world peace comes, the 
billions spent for armaments could be channeled 
into the avenues of the cohesive power and regenera- 
tive forces of economic co-operation under which 
man is committed to share in his fellow man’s eco- 
nomic destiny. Such commitment is essential to 
world peace. 


SovIET economic growth has been described in books, 
featured in magazines, discussed on the air, and 
headlined on front pages of our newspapers. Statistics 
have been quoted to show that this country is falling 
behind in the struggle with Soviet Russia. If the 
communist economic system has been such a stu- 
pendous success, what is the explanation of the in- 
flux of hundreds of thousands of refugees from East 
Germany to West Germany or from Red China to 
the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong? 

Russia’s economy is maturing. A newborn human 
being grows at an astonishing rate. Physicians tell 
us that many babies double their weight by the end 
of the fourth month. If a child continued to grow at 
this rate, he would weigh half a ton and would be 
fifty feet tall by the age of fifty. Similarly, once the 
early stages of industrialization are completed, the 
growth targets are considerably lowered. 

Toward what goals is the Soviet economic devel- 
opment directed? Russian growth should be dis- 
cussed in terms of state power rather than in terms 
of individual well-being and improved levels of 


ee 


2 The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed Countries; 
U. S. Department of State Publication 6682; May, 1958. 


“Can the free world expect an ending of armament pro- 
grams as long as it is faced with an autocratic system with 
agents in every part of the world aimed at world conquest?” 


living. The major thrust of their economy is directed 
toward military and world power. No effort is made 
to satisfy the people with even a modest share of 
the consumer goods that become an essential part of 
living standards. 

We face two important questions: How long will 
totalitarian governments succeed in deluding their 
own people? Can the free world expect an ending 
of armament programs as long as it is faced with an 
autocratic system with agents in every part of the 
world aimed at world conquest? 

Russia has a long-range plan for world conquest 
and a huge armed force of highly skilled and trained 
men. It would be dangerous to minimize the Soviet 
threat. No less dangerous, however, is a fatalistic 
acceptance of our defense expenditures as a condi- 
tion of prosperity. 


THOUGHTFUL people accept armaments as a symptom 
of radical disorder in man’s relations to his fellow 
men. They want to spend their wealth and efforts 
not for war, but for food, clothing, shelter, schools, 
hospitals, and other means of satisfying that deep 
yearning of the human heart to join with other men 
of good will everywhere in efforts toward building a 
better world. 

Not “discounting the demonic powers of sin and 
evil in the world,” we must not face the immense 
task of disarmament with despair. The Episcopal 
Address to the 1960 General Conference of The 
Methodist Church referred to radical changes in the 
traditional forms of international co-operation. It 
decried the tragic abuse of man’s God-given talents, 
energies, and intelligence, for these gifts were or- 
dained for man’s true blessedness when used accord- 
ing to God’s purposes. 

“The right lesson to be learned from this is not 
despair, but a realistic faith in the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ, even in such a world—a faith to be 
preached and lived and carried by the Church into 
every major area of the world’s life. Should it seem 
strange to Methodists that, if the program of the 
‘settled’ church does not reach the people, we must 
take the Gospel to them wherever they are and 
whoever they are and as they are?” 3 

Only this faith—‘“a faith to be preached and lived 
and carried”—gives hope that an international agree- 
ment on disarmament will be reached. Only thus can 
civilization be assured of survival. 


8’ The Episcopal Address of the bishops of The Methodist Church 
to the General Conference. 
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Ir is a misfortune, in some respects, that the only 
patterns for being parents that grownups have, come 
from witnessing the roles, now many years back, 
of their own parents during their own childhoods. 
For styles in parent-child relationships change his- 
torically, like every other social and cultural institu- 
tion. The fact is that different historic events have 
played upon any generation of adults from those 
that have played upon their parents; and by the 
same token, different events play upon children from 
those that have played upon the parents during their 
formative years. 

For example, the apparently endless and expand- 
ing prosperity of our times in North America is more 
likely to be taken at face value by a captive TV 
audience of children than it is by their parents, who 
remember in their bones the depression of 1929. 
There is some justice in the adolescent’s deep con- 


Parents cannot expect to rear “model children” if the children do not have model parents 


viction that parenthood consists in having attitudes 
and prejudices that are twenty years or more be- 
hind the times. At the same time, though, there is 
also some justice in the parents’ attitudes as well, 
for these are based on the past experience of the 
society which the children, for better or worse, have 
not had. Hence children may feel that parental 
attitudes of caution about money, say, are hope- 
lessly old-fogyish and out of touch with the present 
realities. 

Furthermore, the same contemporary event may 
strike parents and children differently. For example, 
the thought-provoking movie On the Beach, in which 
mankind is wiped out by atomic warfare, seems to 
most adults a shocking fantasy that all adults should 
and must somehow prevent from happening, how- 
ever helpless they may feel about it as individuals. 
But they are further shocked to find that for many 
children this desperately serious movie is only one 
more “horror movie” to which children are already 
complacently adapted through having seen many 
more trivial ones. 

Are “horror movies” one way in which children 


* Reprinted from The Christian Home, February, 1961. 





Dr. La Barre is author of The Human Animal (University 
of Chicago Press, $6.75); professor of anthropology, Duke 
University; visiting clinical professor of anthropology, De- 
partment of Psychiatry, University of North Carolina. 
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PARENT 


BY WESTON .La BARRE 





It is a happy outcome if, in being good parents, we end 
with the friendship and confidence of our children. The 
child, however, does not want a “pal” in his parents; he 
wants a model. H. Armstrong Roberts 


Well-disciplined children are the products of well-disci- 


plined parents. Ewing Galloway 


adapt to the unresolved anxieties of their parents? 
Is trivializing terror through mock horror at unreal 
events one way in which children handle insecurities 
in the world that parents have not managed to 
handle for them? Such horror movies puzzle and dis- 
gust many parents—yet children seem to have an 
endless and inexplicable appetite for them. 

Parenthood, it seems, is not a sure and secure role 
given once and for all. It is, rather, a new style of 
responsibility which every generation of parents, 
sometimes in bewilderment and uncertainty, must 
forge anew to meet new circumstances. It is not 
enough for parents to reiterate that “things were 
different then.” This may be true, but children al- 
ready know that—in fact, it is their foremost weapon 
in arguing against parental values and the edicts 
based upon them. 

But, as we shall maintain, though the style of re- 
sponsibility may change, the core role of responsibil- 
ity of parents remains, because it is rooted in the 
nature of human nature. One of the remarkable 
features of man as a species, and one that marks him 
off from other animals, is the extravagant de- 
pendency of the young child on other members of 
its species. Other animals are equipped with rigid in- 
stincts that very soon fit them to an adult role; but 
only man has, properly speaking, the long apprentice- 
ship to childhood during which he must learn how 
to become human in the terms of his society. Morali- 
ties, which make us human, are not given in our 
raw animal nature, but must be learned from the 
past experience of the race and through the media- 
tion of parents. 


Man is only partly an instinctual animal. He is 
far more importantly a moral animal. Actually, the 
only “instincts” prepared neurologically at birth, the 
sucking and grasping reflexes, are those that prepare 
the child merely for babyhood. The operation of 
other instincts is long delayed in years, and they 
involve cultural and social preparation for their 
use, not merely biological maturation. As a moral 
animal man is, significantly, a learning animal, that 
is, a creature not imprisoned wholly in blind in- 
stincts, but one capable of learning alternative tribal 
patterns of behavior which are provided by parents 
and their culture. 

By way of metaphor, one might say that although 
all societies have speech as a human trait, the lan- 
guage that an individual learns depends entirely 
upon the environing influences on him, the language 
of his parents and their society. Doubtless all lan- 
guages, in one way or another, serve the purposes 
of groups of persons. But this is no argument against 
moralities. It would be as inhuman of societies to 
be speechless as it would be inhuman of them to be 
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without moralities. That there are many cultural 
moralities does not destroy the fact that man is 
basically everywhere a moral creature. Man is es- 
sentially a creature of ethical choice. 

In the matter of teaching, the proverbial old 
sergeant was all wrong when he said, “Don’t do as I 
do; do asI say!” This is a wholly inadequate precept 
when it comes to parental teaching of morality. For 
the child learns, ultimately, only from successful 
example. Quiet manners do not come from shouting 
at the child to be mannerly. The surest way to teach 
an adolescent son to address one respectfully as 
“sir” is to address him with similar respect as “sir.” 

Parents thus have a double responsibility with 
respect to morality, a responsibility toward them- 
selves that an ethical choice be the most effective 
one in real life, and a responsibility toward their 
children as examples. The well-disciplined child is 
the product of a well-disciplined parent. The mis- 
behaviors in our children we most loudly denounce 
are likely to be those of which we are secretly guilty, 
either unconsciously or in unexpressed wishes. 

It follows from this that there are probably natural 
limits to the new fad of equalitarianism in modern 
families. It is one thing to respect children as indi- 
viduals; but it is another to pretend that the roles are 
not different, that parents must teach and children 
learn, for all that both owe debts to the same 
morality. There are built-in differences between 
children and adults. Adults simply are older, more 
experienced, and (let us hope) wiser than children; 
and it is the nature of the human biological adapta- 
tion that individuals derive most of their rules of 
conduct from the past experience of other individu- 
als of their species. 


On the one hand, if parental “equalitarianism” 
with children is only play acting and a partial facade 
for real ultimate authority, then it is essentially a 
false and dishonest position that children will soon 
distrust. What children learn from this is a lesson 
in hypocrisy. On the other hand, if family equali- 
tarianism is total, then the parental role is feckless 
and empty, the parents burden children with de- 
cisions that the parents should have made, and 
parents abdicate their biologically and culturally 
“built-in” responsibility toward their children. What 
the children learn from this is a lesson in irresponsi- 
bility. 

A healthier attitude would seem to be that the 
job of grownups is always to be responsible, ethically 
and otherwise; that a given course of action probably 
inevitably will end in a given result, for which one 
is responsible; that responsibility for acts will grad- 
ually be given the child as soon as he shows the 
ability to act responsibly, when his choices no 
longer potentially endanger him, and when he has 
shown the ability to choose wisely; but that mean- 
while there may be some choices the parent must 
still make, simply because the child has not yet 
demonstrated the wisdom to make them responsibly. 
Moral freedom of choice and moral self-responsi- 





bility for one’s acts is at the core of the “Protestant 
ethic” and as such this would seem to be a sound 
precept for teaching children the self-responsibility 
in which we believe. 

There is another current fad of parent-child re- 
lationships concerning which we have some reserva- 
tions: the ideal of “palship” of parent with child. It 
is a happy outcome if, in being good parents, we end 
with the friendship and confidence of our children. 
But the child does not want a “pal” in his parents. 
He wants a model. And meanwhile he has more 
authentic pals in his own age group. It is only the 
weak parent who longs for the love of a child when 
this is to the detriment of parental responsibility. 

There is another pernicious role into which some 
parents imperceptibly may slip, that of the parent 
who “always understands”—or, better, one who, in 
his own discomfort with responsibility, falsely aims 
at always pretending to understand. No one person 
ever fully understands another; and parents, indeed, 
often are incredibly blind to their own children, per- 
haps because of parental guilt at the products of 
their responsibility. To become an individual, the 
child has need of a modicum of emotional and 
psychic privacy from other people, including his 
parents. And how can real self-responsibility ever 
become achieved when parents eternally tag along 
as eavesdroppers and untrustful authoritarians? 


THE parent who “always understands” why the 
child feels thus-and-so may easily be misunderstood 
as condoning the anger or what-not that the child 
feels. Such a parent systematically robs the child of 
contexts in which the child could learn the repres- 
sions needed for his maturation as an adult. The 
parent as anxiously hovering emotional eavesdropper 
deprives the child of opportunities to learn the 
ultimate self-responsibility we value in mature adults 
and which we regard as fundamental in the Prot- 
estant ethic. 

When all is said and done, it must be confessed 
that all of us are amateurs in this job of parent- 
hood. Our models of parenthood are themselves 
hopelessly out of date at some points, and there are 
many times when we just do not know what is best 
for our children. 

This does not mean we need throw up our hands 
in despair. For, in the long run, the spectacle of a 
bewildered parent, still trying to do the best he can 
in struggling manfully with his responsibilities as 
parent, may yet be the best teacher for the child of 
all. Our fallibility need not deprive us of our courage. 
Every genuine predicament of choice is one in which 
there is no pat answer in the book, and in which all 
the circumstances may never have existed exactly in 
this form before. The best we can do, in this cir- 
cumstance, is to seek the best models available from 
human experience in the past, criticizing these re- 
sponsibly on the basis of our limited experience, 
recognizing their human fallibility and our own. For 
psychological sin at least is not error made in con- 
science and in good will, but distorted choice. 
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Tuts summer literally thousands of adults will pack 
their suitcases for travel to a church summer con- 
ference. Their purposes for going will be varied, and 
their motives may be mixed. The meeting’s value 
for the individual, his adult group, and his local 
church may range from a minus to some positive 
and creative changes in the life of the person and 
the group he represented. 

Some years ago a periodical described summer 
church camps and conferences as being an annual 
pilgrimage for the adherents of naturism. What an 
overgeneralization! On the other hand, for many 
adults these summer activities do become an escape 
from the realities of life into a sentimental worship 
of the gods of nature. To these persons the success 
of a summer conference is determined by the beauty 
of the surroundings and by the degree of feeling 
“inspired.” 

Every church numbers among its membership 
some professional conference-goers. These persons 
show up at every meeting or conference, regardless 
of its relevancy to their needs or its contribution to 
their leadership development. They take pride in 
having attended certain meetings ever since their 
inception. For some adults regularity of attendance 
seems to result in an immunity to further growth. 

Still other adults attend meetings in the summer 
in order to relive (or try to relive) the camping 
and conference experiences of their youth. These 
meetings become annual reunions for a select group 
of persons who look to the past and its glories rather 
than facing themselves realistically; they fail to 
come to grips with the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to serve in their existent situation. 

Fortunately we can report that most adult con- 
ferences and similar activities are planned to pro- 
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vide persons with a maximum opportunity to grow 
and learn as Christian churchmen. Most persons who 
attend summer meetings this year will be looking 
for such an intensified experience. In a situation 
permitting a maximum of participation and involve- 
ment with other adults they may discover together 
the knowledge and skills needed to serve as Chris- 
tians in the church, as well as in other areas of life. 
Summer institutes, workshops, conferences, and 
other activities for adults are planned to bring to 
gether a group of persons to share ideas, to gather 























































Mr. Moore is a staff member of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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new information, and to make workable plans. By 
working together, participants not only gain new 
knowledge, but also they learn how to integrate this 
knowledge into their individual lives and their work 
in their home churches. New skills and ways of 
functioning effectively as members and leaders of 
adult groups are practiced. Persons are helped to 
learn through exploring, examining, experiencing, 
and evaluating the content and methods of the 
Christian faith and its expression through action. 

In making plans to attend a summer meeting for 
adults, you will find it valuable to determine what 
help you need most. What kind of training do you 
need, and what are the needs of your group? In most 
areas of the church a variety of activities are planned 
for adults, and you should attend the meeting that 
will meet your needs and the needs of your group. 
What are those needs? 

To be more effective members of the class or 
group? 

To achieve greater maturity in one’s personal re- 
lationships, including those of parents and of hus- 
bands and wives? 

To develop an increased understanding of the 
Christian faith and learn how to make proper use 
of such resources as the Bible? 

To learn and practice new skills and methods of 
teamwork in leadership, teaching, or group discus- 
sion? 

To renew one’s inner self and to gain insights and 
spiritual strength to live meaningfully in the com- 
plexities of modern life? 

To discover the meaning of the church and the 
ministry of the laity? 

To understand the nature of adulthood and the 
factors that contribute to growth and maturity? 


mer activities 


To witness as a Christian in all areas of life? 

You and your group will benefit most from ac- 
tivities designed to deepen Christian commitment 
and to help persons function creatively as leaders or 
as other members in adult groups and in the whole 
church. 

Adult groups will receive announcements from 
their annual conference boards of education of 
national, regional, and conference activities. If an- 
nouncements are not available, one can obtain in- 
formation and specific details by contacting the ex- 
ecutive secretary of his annual conference board of 
education. 

In many cases activities are planned for specific 





groups, such as young adults, middle adults, older 
adults. Others may be planned for adult superin- 
tendents and administrators, teachers, class presi- 
dents and officers, members of adult groups, families, 
or other specific groups. Some experiences will be 
designated as advance training opportunities open 
only to adults with specific qualifications and limita- 
tions. Others will be basic in nature, and any in- 
terested adult will be welcomed. 

Persons who benefit from summer activities are 
those willing to participate actively. If the local 
church is to benefit, it should be ready to implement 
the new insights of their adult group. If two or 
three persons attend from one church, they can sup- 
port one another in putting new ideas and skills into 
practice. 

Persons should not be selected to represent an 
adult group on the basis of availability. Rather, per- 
sons should attend because they are interested 
enough to help the group benefit from their at- 
tendance. Also, persons who have not previously 
attended summer activities should be encouraged 
to do so in order that the group can have as many 
persons as possible with such training. Groups are 
most effective when the base of leadership is broad 
rather than confined to a few. 

An exciting new trend will be emphasized in many 
adult activities this summer. This trend is toward 
training all members of a group, not just the leaders. 
Groups are most successful when the leadership is 
shared and the membership is trained to serve in a 
responsible way. 

Some specific, as well as some possible, summer 
activities for adults are described below. Not all 
these are open to every adult nor will every activity 
described be available in every annual conference. 
For additional information write to the executive 
secretary of your annual conference board of edu- 
cation. 


CONFERENCE-WIDE MEETINGS 


I. Young Adult Meetings 

Using the theme “Young Adults—Young Church- 
men,” persons in the early adult years will be 
meeting in most annual conferences to explore the 
heritage and nature of the church and what participa- 
tion in its life and mission should mean. In some an- 
nual conferences young married couples will be 
participating in retreats exploring the nature of 
Christian marriage, and single young adults will be 
exploring factors that will prepare them for marriage 
or for continued singleness. Generally these meetings 
are open to any persons in the early adult years. 


II. Middle Adult Meetings 


The kind of future we are making for ourselves 
and our church will be the concern of this age group, 
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as they explore the theme, “Aging With a Christian 
Hope.” Attention may be given to agencies and 
groups in the church which are working to improve 
the health, welfare, and hospitalization in local com- 
munities. Meetings are open to middle-age adults 
from local churches. 


III. Older Adult Meetings 


Conference-wide assemblies and camps for older 
people are an opportunity for Christian fellowship, 
inspiration, and training for persons of retired years 
and their lay and clergy leaders. Its purpose is to 
afford older men and women a rich experience of 
worship, study, and fellowship with older persons be- 
yond the limits of their local churches and also to 
help them become better fitted for service in their 
home churches. 


IV. Family Camps and Conferences 


Family camping is characterized by families form- 
ing a community group and living out of doors. In 
these experiences in Christian group living in the 
out-of-doors the entire family may come to a new 
awareness of God as father and creator. 

A family conference consists of a variety of ac- 
tivities involving family members in different age- 
group activities. Generally the emphasis is on help- 
ing parents, husbands, and wives re-examine their 
Christian responsibility in building creative rela- 
tionships in marriage and in family living. Many an- 
nual conferences provide such experiences as these 
and usually they are open to families throughout the 
conference. 


V. Conferences in Churchmanship 


Through a conference on churchmanship persons 
seek to understand resources and leadership needed 
in order to function effectively on the various local- 
church boards and commissions. Emphasis is upon 
planning a more co-ordinated program for adults. 
This year the church and its redemptive task in the 
lives of persons in all the world will be emphasized. 


VI. Meetings for Adult Workers 


In workshops and conferences all workers with 
adults have opportunities to gain new insights in the 
administration of adult education in the local church 
and to have new understandings of resources and 
methods for teaching adults. Theory and skill ses- 
sions provide both information and an opportunity 
to practice new methods. 


VII. Bible Conferences 


A number of annual conferences will hold Bible 
conferences this summer. This is an opportunity for 
adults to become involved in study, learning the 
skills and knowledge necessary for more effective 
Bible study. 


VU. Conference Laboratory Schools 


A few annual conferences will schedule laboratory 
schools for adult teachers and leaders. This is an 
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advanced educational enterprise open only to those 
who can qualify. Its purpose is to enable persons to 
experience educational methods with the help of a 
laboratory leader. Emphasis is placed upon identify- 
ing needs, planning for study, and using the various 
methods of study. 


IX. Institute in Adult Religious Education 


At least two annual conferences, Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona and Ohio, are planning an institute 
in which participants, meeting together as a learning 
team, will study basic educational ideas and will 
use related techniques. This is a five-day series of 
twenty-one sessions for members of adult groups, 
adult leaders, ministers, and directors of Christian 
education. Emphasis is placed upon the work of 
discussion teams as well as responsible membership 
participation. 


REGIONAL AND JURISDICTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
I. Conferences on the Christian World Mission 


Interdenominational and Methodist conferences on 
Christian world missions are sponsored by the Board 
of Missions of The Methodist Church and are held 
in several regional centers each summer. This sum- 
mer the mission-study themes are “The Christian 
Mission in Latin American Countries” and 
“Churches for New Times.” These conferences pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for enrichment in train- 
ing and missionary education for annual conference, 
district, and local-church missionary leaders. For 
detailed information about the conference in your 
area write to Dr. John R. Wilkins, Methodist Board 
of Missions, Room 1320, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York. 


II. Leadership Schools 


Following is a list of jurisdictional leadership 
schools that will offer courses in adult Christian 
education. These advanced training experiences are 
open to qualified local-church workers. Information 
and registration forms can be obtained from your 
conference executive secretary. 

Baltimore Area: Bennett College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. June 26-July 1, 1961: Course, Un- 
derstanding Adults. For adult workers in the church. 

South Central Leadership School: Mt. Sequoyah, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. July 17-22, 1961: Course, 
The Use of the Bible With Adults. For teachers and 
members of adult groups. July 23-28, 1961: Course, 
Laboratory School for Adult Workers. For teachers 
and leaders of adult groups who can qualify. July 
24-28, 1961: Course, Seminar in Older Youth and 
Young Adult Work. For qualified persons working 
with this age group. 

Southeastern Leadership School: Lake Junaluska, 
North Carolina. July 30-August 4, 1961: Course, The 
Use of the Bible With Adult Groups. For teachers 
and leaders of adult groups. July 30-August 4, 1961: 
Course, Seminar in Older Youth and Young Adult 
Work. For qualified persons working with this age 
group. August 6-11, 1961: Course, Adult Work in the 
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Church School. For teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. August 6-11, 1961: Course, Laboratory 
School for Adult Workers. For qualified teachers 
and leaders of adult groups. 

Nashville, Birmingham, New Orleans Area Lead- 
ership School. July 31-August 5, 1961: Course, Un- 
derstanding Adults. For adult workers in the local 
church. 

St. Louis Area Leadership School, Philander- 
Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas. August 14-19, 
1961: Course, Understanding Adults. For adult work- 
ers in the local church. 

Atlantic Coast Area Leadership School: Bethune- 
Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida. August 
7-12, 1961: Course, Understanding Adults. For adult 
workers in the local church. 


III. Young Adult Regional Workshops 


During the spring, summer, and fall, of 1961 a 
series of six regional workshops for young-adult 


A small study group at a summer 
conference discusses an impor- 
tant matter. 


Edward L. DuPuy from Monkmeyer Press 


leaders will be held across the country. The purpose 
of these meetings is to help young-adult leaders re- 
discover the meaning of the church and the unique 
role ot conference young-adult work. Generally 
these workshops are open to conference and sub- 
district young-adult leaders and officers. Qualified 
local-church young adults, however, will be admitted 
to these workshops upon the recommendation of 
the executive secretary of their own conference 
board of education. 


A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Workshop on the Use of Music and Drama in 
Christian Education, Scarritt College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; June 11-16, 1961. This is for local-church 
workers interested in integrating music and drama 
into the Christian education program of the local 
church. A section in the workshop will deal with use 
of the arts in adult education. For information write 
to Rev. Edwin F. Tewksbury, P. O. Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. 


LocaL CHURCH 


Your adult council may wish to make some plans 
for special summer opportunities for the adults in 
your local church. Here are some suggestions for 
learning experiences. 

Leadership Courses in Adult Education. These 
may be offered during the morning church-school 
hour or on Sunday evening or during the week. 
Such courses as Understanding Adults, Helping 
Adults Learn, and The Use of the Bible With Adults 
could be considered. Also, basic courses in Bible, in 
personal Christian living, and in foundations for 
Christian education may be needed. For informa- 
tion see leaflet 744-B, How to Have a Leadership 
Class in Your Church (free from Service Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee). 

A Bible Study Group. A group of adults may wish 
to participate in a Bible study group under the lead- 
ership of a person skilled in this area. For informa- 
tion write to the Department of Christian Education 





of Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Retreats. Many local church groups plan retreats. 
The adult council may wish to plan retreats for 
young married couples, families, adult group work- 
ers, church-school teachers, or members of adult 
groups. Guidance in planning retreats may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Christian Education 
of Adults. The book Renewal in Retreats, by John 
L. Casteel (Association Press, $4.50) will also be 
helpful. 

Study-Discussion Groups. Adults can grow in 
their understanding of the Christian life and faith 
through informal discussion groups meeting at a 
convenient time during the week. Such groups can 
be sponsored by the adult council as neighborhood 
groups for persons who desire a deeper level of 
study. Undated units and resource books on many 
topics are listed in Resources for Adult Groups 
(4412-BE). For further suggestions write the De- 
partment of Christian Education of Adults (address 
given above). 
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Si NGING IN 


WHEN did we begin opening exercises? 

You may answer in one of several ways: 

“Do you mean last Sunday? Well, we started about 
9:55 a.m., ten minutes late as usual.” 

“At our church we have done this as long as 
anyone can remember, except that children and 
youth no longer meet with us.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t like to wait while things 
get started, so I don’t go in until time for the les- 
son.” 

“T can’t sing. What I want to know is when we are 
going to stop having opening exercises. I think it’s a 
waste of the teacher’s time.” 

“We no longer have opening exercises. Our class 
begins discussing the minute we get there; we get 
right down to business. I mean we talk about re- 
ligion. We do our business at a monthly meeting. 
Sometimes it gets so interesting that we forget to 
have a prayer until the end of the hour.” 

“I don’t know when opening exercises began. Tell 
me!” 

This last comment takes us back to the beginning 
of Methodism and to the beginning of the Sunday 
school. 

Singing was part of the earliest Sunday schools. 
The program of those schools, which were started 
for the benefit of the children of the poor, also in- 
cluded reading, writing, keeping accounts, and a 
study of the Scriptures. Methodists were actively 
engaged in Sunday schools a generation earlier than 
the famed Robert Raikes Sunday schools. The music 
of the Wesleyan Revival furnished the hymnody for 
the early Methodist Sunday schools in Britain. 

Persons who worked in the Sunday schools were 
convinced of the evangelistic implications of their 
efforts. It was natural, then, that the music of the 





Mr. Goruarp is a staff member of the Department of General 
Church School Work, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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revivals should become the “singing” of the Sunday 
schools. 

In early America the same pattern prevailed. At 
a 1790 meeting of a Methodist conference it was 
voted to provide Sunday schools for the children of 
the poor, black and white. Instruction we now be- 
lieve to be necessary for every child through public 
schools was then available only through Sunday 
schools. 

With the establishment of public-school systems, 
instruction in secular subjects was largely turned 
over to them. Singing and the Scriptures became the 
distinctive program of the Sunday schools. 

Thus began a glorious time for Methodists, for 
their enthusiasm found expression in American 
hymnody. In America, as in Britain, the revivals 
spread the use of gospel songs. Again we find that 
the Sunday-school leaders were convinced that their 
efforts had evangelistic implications. The music of 
the revivals became the music of the Sunday schools 
in America. 

The quality of music in the young nation was not 
equal to that of Charles Wesley’s work. But it was 
our music, and we used it. 

Thousands of our churches were then one-room 
open-country churches. It was natural for all ages 
to sing together at the beginning of the Sunday- 
school session. Little was known of grouping and 
grading, and lesson materials were limited. In those 
early years one person probably taught all—children, 
youth, and adults—in one large class. (He may have 
chosen a Scripture verse that he thought needed to 
be heard in light of the way people had behaved 
during the previous week.) 

Larger churches organized classes, patterned after 
John Wesley’s class meetings in Britain. On Sunday 
these groups separated themselves for discussion of 
the Scriptures. But singing brought all the groups 
together. 

In 1872 Methodists joined with other Protestant 
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groups in instituting the Uniform Lesson system. 

The use of the Uniform Lessons made singing to- 
gether all the more meaningful. Since all ages studied 
the same lessons, it made sense for everybody to 
sing together. 

Interest in graded materials, beginning as early 
as 1890, gradually led to the general endorsement of 
graded lesson materials. In 1908 the International 
Sunday School Convention adopted the graded les- 
sons system. In the Methodist curriculum the Uni- 
form Series in the International Sunday School 
Lessons are now used only for adult classes. Graded 
materials are prepared for the youth and children’s 
classes. 

The use of graded lesson materials led to special 
assembly rooms where children and youth could 


By GLENN S. GOTHARD 
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Some churches have “opening exercises” at 
church school only on the Sundays they are 
sharing their pastor with another congregation. 


have their own singing by age groups. We now have 
some very fine music through which children and 
youth may vocalize their faith and their dedication. 

As the graded Sunday-school plan became more 
widely used, the adults in the larger churches began 
to notice that “children do not sing with us any 
more.” Thousands of churches, however, continued 
opening exercises for adult classes. Although classes 
met in separate rooms, they went to the sanctuary 
for singing. Frequently they used the same song- 
book they used at revivals. 
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WE have never ceased to believe that our work in 
Christian education has evangelistic implications. 
We understand that singing has an important place 
in religious life. How could we be Methodists with- 
out our singing? 

Many adult groups, however, no longer take time 
to sing. This is not simply because someone has said, 
“I can’t sing; let’s stop having opening exercises.” 
Nor is it simply because many adult groups have 
learned to handle business matters at a social- 
business meeting. It is because adults have been 
discovering new things about learning. 

When I was in teacher’s college in the 1930’s, 
there was dreamy talk about what it would be like 
if adults would realize that learning does not stop 
when one finishes school. Adult education was a 
new idea to many of us. 

But the scene has changed. Recently I found my- 
self waiting for breakfast at a counter in a hotel 
coffee shop in Pittsburgh. Beside me sat a man 
reading a book. When his eggs came, he put the 
book down, and I discovered that the title was 
Fundamentals of Speech. 

“Is this a good book?” 

“Yes, it is! I’m taking a course in speech at night 
school.” 

“That’s interesting. May I ask how you make your 
living?” 

“Oh, my work doesn’t have anything to do with 
this. ’'m a plumber.” 


Tuts is America today—plumbers are studying 
public speaking; housewives are studying foreign 
languages; farmers are studying soil chemistry. All 
America seems to be ready to learn. All America is 
learning new things about how people learn. Learn- 
ing is far more fun today than it has ever been. 

Learning in the church school should be a joyous 
and exciting experience. Our studies center in the 
gospel, which is the “good news.” At no other place 
have new insights regarding the learning process 
brought forth more fresh enthusiasm on the part of 
the learners. 

We have discovered much about the relation of 
education and evangelism. We now understand that 
learning may produce a change in a person. New 
insights gained in the midst of group discussion 
may have redeeming influences beyond measure. 

This increased interest in the meaning of the 
learning process in Christian experience has simply 
called for more time. 

Take the case of a young adult class I know. Each 
Thursday evening a few of the members go to 
the teacher’s home to study and to help prepare 
for the next Sunday. On Sunday morning the ses- 
sion begins as soon as “two or three are gathered 
together.” Sometimes the study committee makes 
a presentation of its findings; at other times they 
act as resource persons and contribute as the dis- 
cussion moves along. All members are expected to 
be ready with questions and comments related to 
the current unit of study. The group rarely takes 
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time to sing, although references to hymns and other 
items of worship are frequent. Usually the session 
is closed with a brief prayer. 

This group takes care of business matters at a 
monthly meeting. It has carried through several in- 
teresting and helpful service projects. Attendance 
at congregational worship services seems a normal 
part of the Sunday life of these young adults. For 
several members the class has proved to be a chan- 
nel into church membership. 

In what way can God better be revealed to us 
than through new insights? 


One hundred years ago when all classes met to- 
gether for singing there was a strong conviction 
that God could make himself real in the learning 
situation and that this should be celebrated in song. 

This may lead one to ask, What is the relation of 
singing to the worship program of the church? 

The growing use of more creative teaching pro- 
cedures has led to a more and more careful testing 
of the meaning of worship in Christian education. 
If God can make himself real through new insights 
in the learning experience, then our worship should 
be more meaningful because of those insights. 

How can adult groups better celebrate new in- 
sights and redemptive change than to attend church? 

Congregational worship services provide oppor- 
tunities for worship through prayer, music, Scrip- 
ture reading, sermon, and other media in a more 
adequate manner than Sunday school opening ex- 
ercises ever could. Such a worship service can be 
a spiritual experience of worship and commitment 
made more meaningful by church-school learning. 

Some open-country churches that necessarily 
share their pastor with other churches may have a 
church worship service only on alternate Sundays 
(or less frequently). In such situations the worship 
program of the church school may be the only 
group worship experience of those weeks. For such 
times the church-school superintendent, pastor, 
teachers, and pupils should plan together to pro- 
vide a real worship experience. 

Music by voice and by instrument has an impor- 
tant place in worship experiences. And Methodists 
have not lost their enthusiasm for singing. In fact, 
as a result of the use of creative procedures in the 
teaching-learning situation we may have more to 
sing about than we ever had in the most productive 
of our camp meetings or evangelistic services. 

In recent years The Methodist Church has given 
more attention to the place of music in religious 
experience. The National Fellowship of Methodist 
Musicians was organized in 1956. Both the General 
Board of Education and The Methodist Publishing 
House have staff persons working in the field of 
music. The Commission on Worship was authorized 
by the 1960 General Conference to recommend 
revisions of The Methodist Hymnal to the 1964 
General Conference. 

All this indicates that Methodism has no desire 
to stop singing. 





































ADULT LEADERS @ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


ADULTS OF THE OLDER YEARS 


; This month's council meeting continues the studies of March and April 
: in young adult and middle adult work with a consideration of your church's 
program with adults of the older years. 





| Much preplanning will need to be done so that reports will be ready and 
data will be in hand. Survey committees will be needed. The pastor and 
church-school superintendent, always welcome participants in any council 
meeting, should be especially urged to attend this session. 


Four major tasks are involved in making this an especially helpful 
meeting of the council. 


1. Surveys regarding older adults in church and community 

ae The number of older persons in the community and their proportionate 
share in the total population 

b. Living conditions—income, housing, family relationships, nursing 
homes, employment, and so on 

Church relationships 
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2. Reports of your own church's ministry to older adults and their families 


3. Evaluation of these surveys and reports in the context of the needs of all 
persons and their possibilities for Christian growth 


mnie 


; 4. Working out immediate and long-range plans for your church to develop 
e in ministering to older persons and their families 

0 

. In connection with number 3, above, your group will do well to keep 
: in mind the experiences of older adults: 

Retirement and change of residence 

1 Increased leisure time 

g Physical changes (decreased activity) 

if Lessening employment 

d Decreased income 

d Dependency 

4 Changing family role 


Forming new relationships 
Lessening interests (personal, world-wide) 
Experience of loss of status 


Experience of putting oneself, or being put, on the shelf 
Loss of loved ones in death 

Awareness of the imminence of death 

Harvest of life's total experiences * 


The four major tasks are a large order for one council session, but if 
planned for carefully, much can be accomplished. The council committee that is 
assigned to study facts regarding population and living conditions should 
make contact with such agencies as public welfare office, city park and 
recreation board, housing bureau, family service agency, Social Security, 
vocational rehabilitation, and—depending on prevailing employment and 
industrial situations—farm organizations or merchants’ associations. Often 
the mayor and city council have a special committee to look into the needs 
of older persons; where such is available, it will be an excellent source of 
helpful information. The local council of churches and/or ministerial 
association should be able to furnish information regarding the number of 
older persons who are affiliated with the various organizations of all 
faiths. (Be prepared for a shock here, if your town is typical. The high 
proportion of unchurched older adults inmost localities is usually a surprise, 
a disheartening one, in surveys like this.) 


The pastor, church-school superintendent, and representatives from the 
various commissions may form the committee to bring in a report on your own 
local church's ministry to the elderly. The report should include a careful 
review of the ministry to the homebound and the ill (including frequency of 
calls, what sorts of calls are made, how the person is related to the whole 
church, and similar related matters) as well as to those who are active and 
busy in the program at the church building. Since you are concerned about the 
whole effort for Christian nurture, this report should include pastoral 
visiting and counseling, Woman's Society of Christian Service and Methodist 
Men programs, church services of worship, and other ways in which your church 
serves older persons. 


The chairman of the council should now lead the discussion as the group 
evaluates the findings of these two committees and makes decisions as to 
steps to be taken and long-range plans to be made. Appropriate committees 
should be set up to carry forward the wishes of the council. 


Now let's look at next month. The findings and plans worked on at the 
council meeting, along with those related to the other two age emphases 
studied in March and April, will be excellent material for the annual planning 
session for adult Christian education at the June council session. June issues 
of Methodist Story and Church School will have suggestions for the commission 
on education's annual planning meeting. The chairman of the adult council 
should study the suggestions in these two magazines prior to the June meeting 
and be prepared to single out those items related to adult work as a whole and 
to the various age groups of adults. 








Further guidance for this annual planning session will be available in 
these pages of June Adult Teacher. 





* From Resources for Adult Groups, 1960-61. 








ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 





THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM, by Jaroslav Pelikan 


LEADER'S SUGGESTIONS va JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


p> Introduction 

This is the second month in a 
quarter’s study of the Roman 
Catholic Church—its history, be- 
liefs, and rituals. The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism is to be re- 
garded as a textbook and should 
be studied by each member of 
the group. Adult Student pro- 
vides stimulating questions, while 
these pages suggest an approach 
to the study and offer guidance 
for the discussion leader. Each 
group should feel free to move at 
its own pace. 

This month’s treatment deals 
with Part Two: “The Genius of 
Roman Catholicism.” 


> Discussion Guidance 

The six chapters in Part Two 
of the book may be read as sep- 
arate essays, but “the genius of 
Roman Catholicism” will not be 
understood unless the interde- 
pendence of the six topics is clear. 
The discussion leader must relate 
the separate themes to one an- 
other and to the historical discus- 
sion of Part One in a way that 
will make this interdependence 
plain. 

Some research and study be- 
yond the textbook may well be 
necessary for the exposition of 
the chapter on “The Keys of 
Peter.” For example, the leader 
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will have to examine Jesus’ state- 
ment to Peter in Matthew 16:17- 
19 and come to some conclusion 
about its meaning. Did Jesus 
mean Peter as a person, Peter in 
his apostolic office, Peter’s confes- 
sion, or himself when he spoke of 
the rock on which the church was 
to be built? It may be useful to 
read the early chapters of Acts, 
where Peter plays such a decisive 
role in the beginnings of the 
church. 

As the group discusses the 
power and authority of the 
church, the leader should see 
that the Roman Catholic view of 
the authority of Scripture be- 
comes evident. Perhaps he can 
bring a modern Roman Catholic 
translation of the New Testament 
to show how accessible the Bible 
has become to contemporary 
members of the church. 

Documentary material on the 
priest’s authority in the church 
may be harder to find. Movies like 
Going My Way have sentimental- 
ized the picture of this authority, 
often beyond recognition. At the 
same time, the leader will find 
many members of the group con- 
vinced that priestly authority is 
tantamount to tyranny; and he 
must show that this is indeed pos- 
sible but is not necessarily so. 

The spiritual authority of the 
pope is even harder for Protes- 
tants to comprehend. Perhaps one 
must stand amid a cheering throng 





in St. Peter’s Square to know the 
enthusiasm and dedication that 
devout Roman Catholics feel for 
the earthly head of the church. 
Yet this is ultimately the meaning 
of “the keys of Peter” for one 
fifth of the human race. 

In the chapter on “The Two 
Swords” the leader’s responsi- 
bility for objectivity in the dis- 
cussion will probably increase. 
Perhaps he can raise with his 
group the question that interests 
many European Roman Catholics: 
Why are Protestants in the United 
States more passionate in attack- 
ing the “antidemocratic” char- 
acter of the church than in 
criticizing its “anti-Christian” 
character? Do they equate Prot- 
estantism with democracy or 
democracy with Protestantism? 

When the members of the 
group consider this chapter, the 
leader will wish to question some 
of the clichés with which they 
approach it, phrases like “our 
Protestant country” and “the ab- 
solute separation of church and 
state.” Can religion and politics 
be successfully separated? If not, 
is it a violation of basic Roman 
Catholic principles to relate the 
church to the state as this is done 
in the United States? 

Similar questions will be neces- 
sary in the discussion of religious 
liberty and toleration. Can we be 
tolerant of the intolerant, who be- 
lieve they are right and others 
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are wrong? And can the intolerant 
learn tolerance for those they be- 
lieve are going to hell—tolerance 
beyond what is required of a 
minority? If the group can face 
these questions honestly and 
openly, the discussion will lead 
to a deeper grasp of what is im- 
plied in Christian citizenship and 
perhaps even to a greater sym- 
pathy for what the Roman Cath- 
olic doctrines of church and state 
are trying to express. 

Sympathy is likewise what the 
leader will try to establish as the 
group considers the sacramental 
system. Protestants will do well to 
first ponder the importance of 
sacraments as such. Some persons 
have said that the Reformation 
discovered the deeper meaning of 
grace only to lose the meaning 
of the means of grace. Whether 
or not this judgment holds, the 
children of the Reformation do 
risk flattening out the sacraments 
into little more than billboards. 
Roman Catholicism seems to run 
the opposite danger, that of as- 
signing so much power to the sac- 
raments that they begin to look 
like magic. This contrast should 
be kept in mind as the group con- 
siders each sacrament in turn. 

The discussion will probably 
concentrate upon baptism and the 
Eucharist, and the group will want 
to note the differences between 
the Roman Catholic and the 
various Protestant interpretations 
of these rites. Confirmation, mar- 
riage, and ordination are not sac- 
raments in Protestant churches, 
though they are retained as 
church rites. A consideration of 
why this is so will illumine the 
different definitions of a sacra- 
ment. Finally, penance and ex- 
treme unction should be studied 
in their sacramental significance. 

The leader will discover not 
only that Protestant laymen are 
poorly informed about Roman 
Catholic teaching and practice but 
also that they have much to learn 
about the sacramental life and 
theught of their own churches. 
Deeper awareness of this will be 
a useful by-product of a study of 
Roman Catholic sacramentalism. 

The chapter on Roman Catholic 
Mariology, entitled “Ave Maria,” 
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tries to interpret to Protestants 
one of the most baffling and dis- 
concerting aspects of “the riddle.” 
To keep the discussion on the 
main track, the leader will need 
to inform himself about the place 
of the Virgin Mary in Roman 
Catholic devotion and thought. 
Books like those of Miegge from 
the Protestant side and Congar 
from the Roman Catholic side? 
will be helpful. A more bizarre ap- 
proach but an interesting one 
appears in Jung’s Answer to Job, 
which argues that the dogma of 
the Assumption has finally made 
up for a long-standing inadequacy 
in Christian thought. 

In this chapter, as in the pre- 
ceding one, the leader should 
stress the positive and construc- 
tive side of the issue. The ex- 
travagance of Roman Catholic 
language about Mary has made 
Protestants too cautious in their 
reference to her, and something 
important has disappeared as a 
consequence. As “the first be- 
liever” and as the guarantee that 
Jesus Christ is truly human, she 
deserves more frequent mention. 

The group may well consider 
the more profound problems 
raised by Mariology for the fu- 
ture of Roman Catholicism. Is 
the church on the way to becom- 
ing a nature religion? What 
validity is there to the frequent 
Protestant charge that the Blessed 
Virgin is a goddess for Roman 
Catholic believers? And is “mom- 
ism” a secular and Protestant 
equivalent to the cult of the Virgin 
Mary? 

Some groups may also want to 
spend time on the artistic and 
literary significance of Mary, ex- 
amining, for example, some great 
Madonnas. Ask: Do these paint- 
ings express a genuinely Chris- 
tian insight, or are they merely 
the graphic expression of a uni- 
versally human view of Woman? 
Is the Madonna Eve or Mary? 

The leader will have to decide 
how much time and attention may 
profitably be devoted to the chap- 
ter on “The Angelic Doctor.” In a 
group with no previous exposure 
to Thomistic thought, the leader 
may conclude that the material 


1 See the resources on the third cover page. 





is too complex to handle. On the 
other hand, it would be a mistake 
to skip the chapter altogether. 

One way to lead a group into 
the mazes of Thomism would be 
to examine in detail Question 2, 
Article 3, from Part I of the 
Summa Theologica,? which con- 
tains the famous exposition of 
the proofs for the existence of 
God. If the leader can obtain a 
copy of this book, he can read 
this section to the class members 
and guide them through the argu- 
ments step by step. Although not 
everyone will be able to follow 
everything, the study will give 
most members of the group some 
sense of how Thomas Aquinas 
proceeds. 

Another approach would be for 
one person to study a Thomistic 
manual on his profession or spe- 
cial interest and from this per- 
spective to consider the relevance 
of Thomas for a variety of fields. 

Nor should the broader prob- 
lems raised by this chapter be 
ignored. The church in both its 
Protestant and its Roman Catholic 
expressions has difficulty coming 
to terms with the intelligentsia, 
and not all the fault lies on the 
side of the latter. Reasons and 
remedies for this are perennial 
and unavoidable concerns for 
every thoughtful Christian, re- 
gardless of denomination. 

The final chapter of Part Two 
deals with “Cultus and Culture.” 
If most members of the group 
have never attended Mass, some 
preliminary study and then at- 
tendance at Mass may be the most 
direct way to get into _ this 
chapter. Especially if a parish in 
the vicinity is oriented to the 
modern liturgical movement, 
Protestants will be surprised at 
how understandable the various 
parts of the Mass and the progres- 
sion from one part to the next can 
be. A book like The Mass in Slow 
Motion, by the late Ronald Knox, 
is helpful, for its wise and witty 
comments will help the Protestant 
understand the spirit of the 
liturgy. 


[Concluded on third cover page] 


2 Nature and Grace, by Thomas Aquinas; 
translated and edited by Alan M. Fairweather 
(“Library of Christian Classics,” Volume XI); 
Westminster Press, 1954; $5; pages 53-56. 
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JOHN 6:1-65 


The account of the feeding of 
the five thousand given in the 
opening section of this chapter 
is found also in the three Synop- 
tics (Matthew 14:13-21; Mark 6: 
31-44; Luke 9:10-17). Two of 
these have what is probably a 
duplicate in the story of the feed- 
ing of the four thousand (Mark 
8:1-9; Matthew 15:32-39). This 
Johannine account suggests at 
some points a combination of two 
Synoptic accounts and at other 
points additional details from a 
separate source (see Titus, in 
Adult Bible Course). 

This is another example of this 
author’s practice of recasting 
Synoptic material to fit his pur- 
pose. Here, as elsewhere, he is 
more interested in interpreting 
the incident to give an under- 
standing of Jesus than he is in the 
incident itself. So he feels free 
to make changes when doing so 
will contribute to the realization 
of his purpose. 

One may ask how he regarded 
accounts such as the ones in 6: 
1-15 and 16-21. Did he or did he 
not think that Jesus miraculously 
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multiplied the loaves and fishes 
and that he walked on the water? 
We cannot know for certain, but 
the manner in which he presented 
these stories suggests that he did. 
They do not lend themselves to 
any other attempted explanation, 
such as that Jesus influenced each 
person to share any food he had 
and that when they did so all had 
enough. 

On the other hand, the author 
may very well have used these in- 
cidents whether he considered 
them factually authentic or not, 
since he was primarily interested 
in them as_ signs—trustworthy 
indications of what and who Jesus 
really was. Regardless of their 
historicity, he used them as par- 
ables at least. 

Those who witnessed the feed- 
ing of the multitude did indeed 
take it as a sign, but they were 
somewhat in error as to what the 
sign indicated. The element of the 
miraculous convinced them that 
the initiator of the action pos- 
sessed supernatural power. They 
jumped to the conclusion that he 
was the prophet who was to come, 
that is, the Messiah. 

This conclusion may be re- 
garded as a half truth, because by 
“Messiah” they did not mean the 
kind of person Jesus was. For 






them the Messiah was a military 
ruler. This is shown by the fact 
that “they were about to come 
and take him by force to make 
him king.” This action made it 
necessary for Jesus to withdraw. 
The other Gospels do not mention 
this point. They merely say that 
he sent the multitude away. 

The story of Jesus’ walking on 
the sea serves as a transition from 
this incident on the eastern side 
of the lake to the people’s finding 
him the next day on the other 
side. This is followed by a typical 
Johannine discussion in which the 
author relates the incident to the 
teaching he wishes to set forth. 

The form of the discussion is 
characteristic of this author’s 
work and points to one of the 
striking differences between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics. 
The form of Jesus’ teachings in 
the Synoptics—short, easily re- 
membered, epigrammatic state- 
ments like the Beatitudes, inter- 
esting parables, and homely com- 
parisons—contrast sharply with 
the long involved discourses of 
this Gospel. 

As one reads the discussions in 
chapters 6 and 8, for example, it 
does not seem surprising that “the 
Jews” who presumably were be- 
ing addressed should have been 
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a bit confused. The form of Jesus’ 
teachings as we have them here 
has most certainly been affected 
by the author’s thinking and ex- 
perience of the years, for he has 
used thought forms characteristic 
of his person and times. 


THE structure of the discourses is 
noteworthy. They are addressed 
to an ever-narrowing circle of 
listeners: first to “the multitude,” 
then to “the Jews,” then to “many 
of his disciples,” and finally to 
“the twelve.” 

The opening sentences are 
interesting. Jesus did not answer 
the question the people asked. 
Rather, he reproached them for 
their motive in coming, which he 
said was material gain. He coun- 
seled them not to “labor for food 
which perishes but, for the food 
which endures to eternal life.” 

This noteworthy advice came 
from the Man who just the day 
before had used his miraculous 
powers to provide the “food which 
perishes” for the people. It is an 
example of the marvelous balance 
Jesus maintained in all his think- 
ing and acting. 

In our interest in spreading 
spiritual truths we often take no 
responsibility for meeting people’s 
economic and social needs. Or we 
may become so involved in the 
latter that we forget that spiritual 
needs are, in a sense, more basic. 
This is the conflict between the 
“social gospel” and the so-called 
individual gospel. No basis for 
such a conflict is found in Jesus’ 
way of life. He was concerned 
about meeting physical needs but 
equally concerned in leading peo- 
ple to seek the food that “endures 
to eternal life.” 

Jesus’ words to the multitude 
led them to ask, “Lord, give us 
this bread always.” The request 
reminds one of the Samaritan 
woman’s (4:15). Jesus replied 
with the statement that is the 
chapter theme, “I am the bread 
of life.” It is one of the great “I 
am”’ passages of this Gospel (8:12; 
10:7; 10:11; and others). 

The central theme of this 


Gospel is eternal life, with Jesus 
as its source. Bread represents 
food that sustains life. Jesus is 
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the food that sustains eternal life. 

To be of value, food must be 
appropriated—made a part of one- 
self. This is expressed in the re- 
mainder of verse 35: “he who 
comes to me shall not hunger, and 
he who believes in me shall never 
thirst.” 

The key word in these verses is 
belief, but not in the sense of mere 
intellectual assent or acceptance 
of an idea. It is acceptance of the 
God Jesus reveals, dedication to 
the things for which he stands 
and the way of life he teaches, 
acceptance of the grace and help 
he came to bring, and the fellow- 
ship with God to which he opens 
the way. Such belief may well be 
compared to the appropriation of 
the spiritual food that God has 
provided for us in Jesus and 
which endures to eternal life. 

At this point Jesus’ hearers 
stumbled because they had known 
him as the son of their neighbors. 
They asked how he could say that 
he came down from heaven. They 
could not see glory revealed in the 
commonplace and familiar. 

Jesus’ answer made no refer- 
ence to a virgin birth story. 
Rather he restated what he had 
said before (verse 48), with the 
added explanation that “the bread 
which I shall give for the life of 
the world is my flesh.” This writer 
does not present arguments for 
what he is teaching. He simply 
states a great truth and lets it 
stand. 


Jesus’ listeners misunderstood his 
statement, that the bread he gives, 
which one must eat, is his flesh. 
They misunderstood because they 
interpreted his words literally. 
This also is a characteristic fea- 
ture of this Gospel. Both Nico- 
demus (3:4) and the Samaritan 
woman (4:11, 15) erred in the 
same way. 

Jesus continued his explanation 
in terms of the mystical concept 
of abiding in him. 

“To eat His flesh and to drink 
His blood is, therefore, to partake 
of His essential spirit: it is to 
‘abide in him’. . . This figure of 
‘abiding’ in Him .. . signifies 
identification in moral and spirit- 
ual purpose. It is not something 










physical, or temporal, or local; it is 
something spiritual and eternal.” ! 

Jesus explained to the disciples 
that he was speaking in terms of 
the spirit. “It is the spirit that 
gives life, the flesh is of no avail; 
the words that I have spoken to 
you are spirit and life” (verse 63). 
Since John gives no account of the 
institution of the Last Supper on 
the night of the betrayal, it is 
generally thought that this is his 
manner of presenting it. Jesus’ 
words, “he who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood” (verse 54), are 
certainly reminiscent of those in 
Matthew 26:26-28: “ ‘Take, eat; 
this is my body.’ And he took a 
cup, .. . saying, ‘Drink of it, all 
of you; for this is my blood.’ ” 

It would seem that John is giv- 
ing here the inner meaning of 
what Jesus said on the occasion 
of the Last Supper. It has been 
suggested that even in the author’s 
day superstitious views were be- 
ing associated with the Eucharist 
and that he is deliberately setting 
out to refute them. His statements 
would certainly seem to serve that 
purpose. They support the idea 
that “Partaking of Christ’s flesh 
and blood had no causal associa- 
tion with the eating of material 
bread or the drinking of material 
wine. The whole partaking is 
faith’s appropriation of the es- 
sential mind and spirit of Christ, 
of which the bread and wine are 
symbols and vehicles.” 2 

Whether one would or would 
not agree with the first part of the 
following statement (by F. D. 
Maurice) in regard to this pas- 
sage, the latter part is most cer- 
tainly true: “If you ask me, then, 
whether he is speaking of the 
Eucharist here, I should say, ‘No.’ 
If you ask me where I can learn 
the meaning of the eucharist, I 
should say, ‘Nowhere so well as 
here.’ ” 3 

The teaching that Jesus is the 
bread of eternal life that satisfies 
spiritual hunger has thus been 
related to the account of Jesus 
providing bread to satisfy physical 
hunger. 


1From The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J 
Wright; E. P. 
page 776. 


2 Ibid., page 777. 


Dutton and Company, 1938; 


3 Ibid., page 776. 
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JOHN 8:12; 9:1-41 


The use of striking contrast is 
characteristic of this Gospel and 
of the Johannine letters. The 
writer places over against each 
other such opposites as life and 
death, truth and falsehood, love 
and hate, light and darkness. The 
central theme of this lesson is re- 
lated to the last mentioned. 

The theme is stated in 8:12, 
repeated in 9:5, illustrated in the 
incident recounted in chapter 9, 
and invoked indirectly in the con- 
cluding statements of that chapter 
(verses 38-41). The figure of light 
is a favorite one of this author, if 
one may judge from the fre- 
quency of its use. 

The metaphor appears many 
times in Old Testament writings, 
for example, Psalms 27:1; 36:9; 
Isaiah 42:6; 49:6; Proverbs 4:18. 
Malachi cites as a promise of God, 
“But for you who fear my name 
the sun of righteousness shall rise, 
with healing in its wings” (4:2a). 

When one thinks of the life-giv- 
ing, illuminating qualities of light, 
one realizes what an appropriate 
symbol it is for God, the source of 
life. How precious it is may not 
be known until it is lost. It is said 
that the darkness of the nights in 
England during the blitz days of 
World War II was even harder to 
endure than the danger. 

Chapter 8 continues the discus- 
sion of chapter 7 which had oc- 
curred on the occasion of the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. It 
may well be that the author 
thought this an appropriate back- 
ground for this particular teach- 
ing because “Light ... was one of 
the central thoughts symbolised 
by the festival. The pillar of fire 
had, so tradition said, guided the 
people by night in the wilderness. 
This tradition was commemorated 
and symbolised by the lighting 
of four great candelabra in the 
Court of the Women.” 1 
1 From The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 


Wright; E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938; 
Page 796, 


The Light of the World 


In today’s Scripture the writer 
again uses an incident to illustrate 
a truth about Jesus. In this case 
the statement of the truth pre- 
cedes the account of the incident 
instead of following it, as in 
others. Some scholars have sug- 
gested the material is in this order 
because it has been rearranged. 
But since there is no ancient 
manuscript basis for such, it seems 
preferable to take the order as it 
stands. 

There is no record in the Syn- 
optics of Jesus saying in so many 
words, “I am the light of the 
world,” although he does make 
that statement with regard to his 
disciples (Matthew 5:14), which 
would perhaps imply that he 
thought of himself in that capac- 
ity. In any case, these other 
Gospels definitely show him as 
filling that role. This is an inter- 
esting example of the way in 
which the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics complement each other. 
In the latter, Jesus is portrayed 
as being what this author has him 
say that he is. 


THE account of the cure of the 
blind man is introduced with the 
disciples’ question as to the cause 
of his affliction. It reflects the 
theory that all suffering is the 
result of someone’s sin; this same 
concept formed the background of 
Job’s struggle with the problem 
of suffering innocently. 

The disciples, however, were 
only curious about whose sin it 
was. Since the man had been 
blind from birth, the first of the 
two alternatives suggests two pos- 
sibilities as background—either 
a belief that one might sin pre- 
vious to birth or a belief in trans- 
migration. Some basis for each of 
these is to be found in earlier 
rabbinic teaching and in later 
Judaism. Whether either was 
clearly in the disciples’ minds is 
doubtful. Much more important is 
Jesus’ answer. 


Jesus rejected both alterna- 


tives. Like the most profound 
thinker on this subject in the Old 
Testament, Isaiah, he shifted the 
emphasis from the backward 
look, which searches for the cause 
of suffering, to the forward look, 
which concentrates on the possible 
purpose to be achieved through 
it. In this case the man’s blindness 
constituted the occasion for the 
manifestation of God’s work. 

One is reminded of the solution 
of the problem which is suggested 
in the Prologue of the Book of 
Job. According to that passage, 
Job’s afflictions gave him the op- 
portunity to demonstrate that 
there is such a thing as disinter- 
ested loyalty to God, that there 
are men who are willing to serve 
God “for nought.” 

Such a concept leaves us with 
questions but carries with it an 
inspiring challenge. Certainly 
there are innumerable examples 
of persons whose afflictions have 
offered the occasion for the mani- 
festation of marvelous works of 
God in their lives. 

Jesus’ words that followed are 
significant also: “We must work 
the works of him who sent me.” 
Then he proceeded to cure the 
man. 

This suggests that there is a 
place for human co-operation in 
the manifestation of the works 
of God through cases of suffering. 
In this case that co-operation took 
the form of combating the afflic- 
tion. One thinks of the marvelous 
examples of unselfish devotion to 
the alleviation of suffering 
through the centuries. Might these 
be considered manifestations of 
the works of God for which the 
afflicted provided the occasion? 

The account of the incident pro- 
ceeds in orderly fashion: the de- 
scription of the method used, the 
results, and immediately after- 
ward the surprised curiosity of 
the neighbors. Then the news 
reached a wider circle, the Phari- 
sees, and a note of antagonism 
appeared. 
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According to the Synoptics, the 
cause of the antagonism was the 
frequently mentioned point of 
conflict between Jesus and the 
religious leaders—Jesus’ insist- 
ence on putting human interests 
above the meticulous observance 
of the Sabbath law. (Compare 
Mark 2: 23-28; 3:1-6.) This act of 
healing had been done on the 
Sabbath. 

The difference of opinion stated 
in verse 16 is an example of two 
types of mind. The one, having 
accepted a theory, insists on trim- 
ming all facts and experiences to 
fit it and rejecting anything that 
seems to conflict with it. The 
other will open-mindedly con- 
sider all the evidence, new or old, 
objectively and is willing to modi- 
fy the theory in harmony with 
new findings. The first of these 
said, in effect, “The Sabbath law 
as interpreted by us stands. This 
man disobeyed that law. There- 
fore he is not from God, and that 
is that.” The other said, “But the 
deed is good. Would a sinner do 
what he has done for this blind 
man?” 

This was precisely the differ- 
ence between Job and his friends. 


They said, in substance, “Sin is 
punished with suffering always, 


and righteousness is rewarded 
with prosperity.” Job said, “Look 
around and see. How often is it 
that the lamp of the wicked is put 
out? Face the facts, men.” And 
Job, who honestly tried to do so, 
came to new spiritual insights. 

The honest but discreet parents 
seem very modern in their interest 
in security. They stated the bare 
facts that could not incriminate. 
They did not stick their necks out 
by risking any opinion about this 
man who had cured their son. The 
latter would have to carry that 
responsibility. After all, he had 
gotten himself mixed up in this 
business. 

Why should we security-loving 
men of this century condemn 
these parents? Being cast out of 
the synagogue involved “severe 
and even dreadful penalties and 
disabilities—at first for thirty 
days, but with more permanent 
consequences if one proved ob- 
durate; in which case one was 
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ostracized and hounded from 
human society, became a lonely 
outcast.” 2 

Those who had been hoping to 
discredit the actual occurrence of 
the cure, since it could not be 
called anything but good, turned 
again to the man and made their 
pronouncement (verse 24) just as 
if all the facts had been in their 
favor instead of the contrary. His 
reply to their further questions 
had a note of humor: 

“T’ve told you before, .. . 
Weren’t you listening? Why do 
you want to hear it all over again? 
Are you wanting to be his disciples 
too?’ 

“At this, they turned on him 
furiously.” 3 

One can almost see them draw 
themselves up with self-righteous 
pride as they answer, “We are 
disciples of Moses. We know that 
God spoke to Moses, but as for 
this man, we don’t even know 
where he came from.” 4 

Then the man, with his simple 
straightforward reasoning, pre- 
sented them with an argument 
they could not refute. 

“ ‘Now here’s the extraordinary 
thing,’ he retorted, ‘you don’t 
know where he came from and 
yet he gave me the gift of sight. 
Everybody knows that God does 
not listen to sinners. .. . If this 
man did not come from God, he 
couldn’t do such a thing!’ 

“*You misbegotten wretch!’ 
they flung back at him. ‘Are you 
trying to teach us?’ And they 
threw him out.” 5 

Those who cannot be answered 
must be silenced or liquidated, 
according to so-called authorities 
in the twentieth-century United 
States as well as in first-century 
Palestine. Light, however, does 
not cease to shine because men 
deny it; nor does the tide cease to 
flow at their command. 

The closing scene of this story 
is a résumé of what the writer 
has been trying to say through- 
out. Jesus sought out the man who 
had been expelled from the syna- 


2 Arthur John Gossip, in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 8; Abingdon Press, 1952; pages 
617-18. 

3From: The New Testament in Modern 
English, © J. B. Phillips, 1958. Used by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 


gogue and revealed his own 
identity as directly as he did to 
the Samaritan woman (verse 37; 
compare 4:26). The man respond- 
ed and worshiped, thus receiving 
his spiritual eyesight. 

In Jesus’ declaration in verse 
39 the writer is using the term 
“judgment” in the typical Johan- 
nine sense. It is not the pro- 
nouncement of judgment by an- 
other at the end of the age. It is 
that judgment which we pro- 
nounce upon ourselves by each 
act that we do. Jesus does not 
judge men except by his very 
presence among them. By their 
acceptance or rejection of him 
they condemn themselves. 


Tus judgment is the rejection 
of the light that is among men. It 
is the moral and spiritual blind- 
ness brought on by repeated re- 
jection of the light and for which 
they are therefore responsible. 
But since they are also unaware 
of it, there is no hope, for this is 
the sin against the Holy Spirit 
which has no forgiveness (Mark 
3: 28-29). 

This judgment is the inability 
to distinguish between the works 
of God and those of Beelzebub. It 
is the condition of those who, in 
the words of Isaiah, “call evil 
good” and call “good evil” (5:20). 
Since they cannot recognize evil, 
they cannot repent of it; without 
repentance there can be no for- 
giveness. 

At first glance it may seem that 
verse 39 contradicts the statement 
of 3:17, “For God sent the Son 
into the world, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him.” 

The distinction between purpose 
and result is revealing. God’s 
purpose was salvation, not judg- 
ment or condemnation. But the 
very presence of the Son in the 
world carried with it a judgment 
upon those who rejected him. 
Phillips’ translation of the verse 
is suggestive: “Then Jesus said, 
‘My coming into this world is 
itself a judgment—those who can- 
not see have their eyes opened and 
those who think they can see be- 
come blind.” 6 


6 Ibid. 
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JouN 10:1-39 


The teachings in chapter 10 are 
generally thought to be a con- 
tinuation of the discussion in the 
preceding chapter. The chapter 
division at this point appears to 
be an unfortunate interruption in 
what would otherwise be seen to 
constitute a single unit. Some 
scholars have suggested that a 
better connection would be made 
if verses 19-29 were transposed 
to follow the closing verses of 
chapter 9. But there is no manu- 
script basis for such a change, and 
the thought connection may be 
seen without it. 

The closing verses of chapter 9 
refer to the blindness of religious 
leaders. In chapter 10 Jesus, by 
means of figures of speech, con- 
trasts different types of leadership 
and explains his own mission. The 
concept presented here is summed 
up in another of the “I am” state- 
ments of this Gospel: “I am the 
good shepherd.” 

In verse 6 the translation 
“figure” in the Revised Standard 
Version is preferable to that of 
“parable” in the King James Ver- 
sion. A parable is a story such as 
that of Luke 15:4-7. The latter is 
correctly called the parable of the 
lost sheep. In John 10:1-30 we 
have a metaphor so enlarged that 
it almost becomes an allegory. 

We may better consider it a 
complex metaphor in which one 
sees various aspects of comparison 
and contrast. There is, for ex- 
ample, the contrast between 
robbers and the shepherd and the 
comparison of Jesus with the 
latter. There is the contrast be- 
tween the hireling, or poor shep- 
herd, and the good shepherd and 
the identification of Jesus with 
the latter. Then the figure changes 
in part and Jesus says of himself, 
“I am the door of the sheep.” 

Recall that these teachings need 
not be thought of as an actual dis- 
course of Jesus but rather the 
author’s way of setting forth 


Good Shepherd 


Jesus’ significance as it has been 
revealed to him in his own think- 
ing and experience through the 
years. That revelation was, of 
course, based on the life and 
teachings of the historic Jesus, as 
he is portrayed in the Synoptics. 
In this case, for example, the 
Synoptic parable referred to above 
has a definite suggestion of God 
as symbolized by the shepherd 
who seeks the lost sheep and re- 
joices over its recovery. 

There is also the Old Testament 
basis for the idea of God as shep- 
herd in the familiar Psalms 23 and 
in Ezekiel. 

“For thus says the Lord Gop: 
Behold, I, I myself will search for 
my sheep, and will seek them out. 
As a shepherd seeks out his flock 
when some of his sheep have been 
scattered abroad, so will I seek 
out my sheep; and I will rescue 
them from all places where they 
have been scattered on a day of 
clouds and thick darkness. And I 
will bring them out from the peo- 
ples, and gather them from the 
countries, and will bring them 
into their own land; and I will 
feed them on the mountains of 
Israel, by the fountains, and in all 
the inhabited places of the coun- 
try. I will feed them with good 
pasture, and upon the mountain 
heights of Israel shall be their 
pasture; there they shall lie down 
in good grazing land, and on fat 
pasture they shall feed on the 
mountains of Israel. I myself will 
be the shepherd of my sheep, and 
I will make them lie down, says 
the Lord Gop. I will seek the 
lost, and I will bring back the 
strayed, and I will bind up the 
crippled, and I will strengthen the 
weak, and the fat and the strong 
I will watch over; I will feed them 
in justice. 

“, . And you are my sheep, 
the sheep of my pasture, and I am 
your God, says the Lord Gop.” 
(Ezekiel 34:11-16, 31.) 


Any figure of speech, of course, 
is in part a product of the culture 
in which it originated. The He- 
brews were a pastoral people. 
Therefore this figure was natural 
for them. 

For that same reason people in 
the midst of an agricultural and 
industrialized civilization fail to 
sense all the loveliness of the 
figure, or they may even miss its 
significance altogether. Recently 
a Christian education leader ex- 
pressed a disinclination to use this 
biblical concept. He said, “I don’t 
want to be called, or thought of 
as, a sheep.” 

Someone asked, “Would you in- 
clude the twenty-third Psalm in 
your rejected material?” 

He answered, “Yes. I don’t 
think it has any meaning for peo- 
ple today.” 

It seems unlikely, however, that 
a mechanized age will produce a 
more adequate figure of its own. 
A metaphor based on the relation- 
ship of a mechanic to his ma- 
chine, an engineer to his engine, 
or even a labor leader to his or- 
ganization would scarcely be an 
improvement. 

It would be well, therefore, to 
cultivate appreciation of the meta- 
phor by thinking one’s way into 
the relationship between the 
sheep and the oriental shepherd. 
For him they were not stupid, 
silly creatures but objects of in- 
dividual knowledge, attention, 
and affection over and above their 
economic value. To all his care 
they responded with trust and 
confidence. A very lovely pres- 
entation of this is given in The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, by 
William Allen Knight (Pilgrim 
Press). 

The comparison in verse 7 of 
Jesus as “the door of the sheep” 
is an interesting one. It may be 
based on the custom of the orien- 
tal shepherd to lie down at night 
across the entrance to the fold. 
His body thus became the door. 
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In order to enter the fold it would 
be necessary to pass over it. He 
thus gave himself as the ultimate 
protection of the sheep and at the 
same time as the door to the fold. 
Since a docr is just that, a 
means of entrance, this compari- 
son is particularly appropriate in 
this Gospel in which Jesus says, 
“T am the way, and the truth, and 
the life” (14:6). He is, then, the 
entrance to the way. It harmo- 
nizes with the often-repeated con- 
cept of him as source of eternal 
life—the theme of this Gospel. 


ALTHOUGH there is a difference 
between a robber and a hireling, 
there are points of similarity in 
the comparison of each with the 
good shepherd. The particular 
reference here is, of course, to 
Jesus as the good shepherd. But 
the points of contrast might well 
be thought of as significant in re- 
gard to leaders of people any- 
where and at any time. 

1. There is, first of all, a differ- 
ence in the manner of entrance. 
The one uses a legitimate means 
of entry, the other has to resort 
to other means. Even today, are 
not the methods used in carrying 
on a politicial campaign indicative 
of the character of the man and 
of the line of procedure he will 
follow if he were to win? In other 
words, the means one uses to gain 
entrance to an office indicate the 
kind of occupant he will be. 

2. Even more important is the 
difference in purpose, destruction 
in one case and the giving of life 
in the other. In modern terms, it 
might be exploitation versus serv- 
ice. How different might have 
been the story of colonial occupa- 
tion of dominated countries if the 
purpose had been the good of the 
occupied territory rather than its 
exploitation for the benefit of the 
occupying power! 

3. The third point of difference 
is closely related to the second 
and is implicit in the term “hire- 
ling.” He is in it merely for what 
he gets out of it, not at all or very 
secondarily for what is to be 
achieved—the welfare of the flock. 

4. Out of this last point grows 
the difference in reaction in a time 
of crisis. The hireling may do a 
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moderately good job in normal 
times, but in a moment of crisis 
the difference is evident. Since 
his motive from the beginning was 
self-interest, enlightened or other- 
wise, he takes care of that now. 
He gets out while the getting is 
good, with no concern for the 
fate of the sheep. How different 
the attitude of the one who gives 
his life for the cause in an abandon 
of uncalculating loyalty! Such was 
the spirit of the Good Shepherd, 
and that spirit must be character- 
istic of those who truly follow him. 

Verses 17-18 express another 
note that is typical of the Fourth 
Gospel—the presentation of Jesus 
as completely in control of the 
situation rather than the victim 
of malignant forces. An example 
of this is the reference, in 18:6, 
to the momentary exhibition of 
power at the time of his arrest 
and its effect on those sent to 
take him. This incident is found 
only in this Gospel. (Note also 
his words to Pilate, 19:11.) 

The division of opinion referred 
to in verse 19 is reminiscent of 
that in regard to the cure of the 
blind man in 9:16. The explana- 
tions given by some of the Jews 
were the same as those recounted 
in the Synoptics (see Matthew 
9:34; 12:24). 

The request of the Jews in 
verses 22-24 and Jesus’ answer 
are interesting. They wanted to 
be told in so many words, to be 
given a straight Yes or No. 

But many questions, indeed the 
most important ones, cannot be 
answered in that way. One reason 
is that a word does not always 
mean the same thing to everyone. 
That was just the case with their 
request, “If you are the Christ 
[that is, the Messiah], tell us 
plainly.” For if Jesus had said, 
“Yes, I am,” they would have 
taken it that he was claiming to 
be the Messiah as they under- 
stood the term. He had decided 
against this as early as the tempta- 
tion experience (Matthew 4:1- 
11). Nor could he say No, because 
he felt that he was the fulfillment 
of the messianic hope as he un- 
derstood it. 

So his answer was an appeal to 
the evidence of the work that he 





was doing. It is the same as that 
in 5:36 and 10:38. It is essentially 
the same as the answer he sent 
to John the Baptist, according to 
the Synoptics (Matthew 11:2-6; 
Luke 7:18-23). 

His answer had the same basis 
as his judgment of his critics in 
John 8:39-44. They had claimed, 
“Our father is Abraham.” 

Jesus had answered, “ ‘If you 
were the children of Abraham, 
you would do the sort of things 
Abraham did. But in fact, at this 
moment, you are looking for a 
way to kill me, simply because I 
am a man who has told you the 
truth. ... Abraham would never 
have done that. No, you are doing 
your father’s work.’ 


“Your father is the devil, and 
what you are wanting to do is 
what your father longs to do. 
He always was a murderer.’ ” 1 

Here in the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus accepted for himself the test 
he had applied to his critics, that 
origin be decided on the basis of 
the type of work being done. 

Verse 29 has been interpreted 
in different ways, one of which 
would read, “What my Father has 
given me is greater than all,” that 
is the eternal life, which nothing 
can take from him. As it stands, 
it is an expression of the Good 
Shepherd’s ability to keep the 
sheep who trust in him, that is, 
his followers. This verse is the 
basis for the confidence Paul ex- 
presses in the great doxology of 
Romans 8: 37-39. 

Jesus’ answer to his critics’ ac- 
cusation of blasphemy was an ap- 
peal to an authority that they 
could not deny—the Scripture 
(verses 34-36). The parenthetical 
phrase in verse 35 may even be a 
bit of irony. 

So the discussion with those 
who claim to see and really are 
blind ends with a declaration of 
unity with the Father. It is an 
appeal to them to consider open- 
mindedly the works he is doing 
that they “may know and under- 
stand that the Father is in me and 
I am in the Father’ (10:38). 

1From: The New Testament in Modern 
English, © J. B. Phillips, 1958. Used by per- 


mission of The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 
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JOHN 11:1-44 


The Gospel of John has two 
major divisions of almost equal 
length. Chapters 1 through 12 deal 
with Jesus’ public ministry, and 
13 through 21 with the events of 
Passion Week and the Resurrec- 
tion. With the study of this lesson 
we come to the close of the first 
of these two divisions. 

Two points may be noted re- 
garding today’s passage. 

1. This is the seventh of the 
“signs” the author has presented. 
He has chosen them carefully in 
the light of his purpose to inter- 
pret the inner meaning of the per- 
son and mission of Jesus. In a 
sense this sign is the most striking 
of the seven and therefore forms 
a suitable climax for the series. 

2. According to this Gospel, this 
incident of the raising of Lazarus 
sparked the smoldering opposition 
of Jesus’ enemies which culmi- 
nated very shortly in his death. 
“So from that day on they took 
counsel how to put him to death” 
(11:53). 

In the Synoptic Gospels the 
cleansing of the Temple precipi- 
tated that crisis. But since the 
author of the Fourth Gospel 
placed that event early in Jesus’ 
public ministry rather than near 
the end, it could not serve that 
purpose here. In that sense it is 
replaced by the incident of today’s 
lesson. 

Which of these two presenta- 
tions should we consider the more 
authentic? As factual accounts of 
historic events the Synoptics are 
probably more accurate, but as 
interpretation the Fourth Gospel 
is equally true. 

The cleansing of the Temple 
may well have provided the oc- 
casion for the launching of the 
final attack on Jesus, but the 
basic cause of the enmity of the 
religious leaders was their rejec- 
tion of him as the Lord of life. 
From a literary standpoint, then, 
the incident stands as an introduc- 


The Life-Giver 


tion to the events of the second 
section of the Gospel and consti- 
tutes a sort of bridge between it 
and the first section. 


THIs account of the raising of 
Lazarus has probably been the 
subject of more questioning than 
any other in the New Testament, 
unless it be those of Jesus’ Resur- 
rection appearances. The Synoptic 
Gospels recount two cases of 
Jesus’ restoring life to the dead, 
those of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 
5:22 ff. and parallels) and of the 
widow’s son (Luke 7:11 ff.). 

All three of these incidents have 
seemed more problematical than 
the miracles of healing. The diffi- 
culty is increased in the case of 
Lazarus by the seemingly delib- 
erate stress on the length of time 
that had elapsed between the 
death and the restoration of life 
(verses 17, 39). 

This miracle also presents other 
problems. No reference to it is 
found in the Synoptics. How could 
those writers have failed to know 
about or have neglected to use 
such a striking event? The ac- 
count itself lacks certain details 
that one would have expected to 
find in the recital of an actual in- 
cident. Furthermore, nothing is 
said of the sisters’ reaction nor of 
the significance of the experience 
to Lazarus himself. All of this 
raises the problem of the histo- 
ricity of the story. 

Recall again the author’s prac- 
tice in such matters. He used tra- 
ditional narrative material not 
primarily for the sake of recount- 
ing it but to serve his purpose of 
interpreting some aspect of Jesus’ 
person and ministry. In doing so 
he selected and recast in harmony 
with that purpose. He regarded 
this material as sign narratives. 

“They are not by him regarded 
as scientific history. On the basis 
of some incident circulating in the 
Church, his meditating mind -has 
erected vivid and realistic narra- 


tive, designed to be the vehicle 
for expressing the main themes of 
the.mind and mission of Jesus. Or, 
to use a more appropriate figure, 
such traditional incidents were 
woven into the striking fabrics 
found in this Gospel, by the shut- 
tle of a remarkable dramatising 
and allegorising mind. There is 
warp of historical narrative, and 
there is woof of the author’s own 
mentality; but what is precisely 
warp and what precisely woof it 
is not possible now to say. Of 
this, however, we may be certain. 
The author was not one to allow 
any traditional story to pass 
through his mind without being 
modified, or elaborated, in the 
process. His mind was not just 
the transmitter of tradition. Rem- 
iniscence and tradition were 
shaped, both consciously and un- 
consciously, to his high spiritual 
purpose.” 1 

In the Lazarus incident it is 
not possible to distinguish with 
certainty the warp from the woof. 
Interesting attempts have been 
made to trace Synoptic material 
that may have been recast to form 
this account. (See Titus, Adult 
Bible Course.) These, too, must be 
left in the realm of possibility, 
hardly that of probability, and 
definitely not that of certainty. 


THE important point is to discover 
the “high spiritual purpose” of the 
author. What did he mean to say? 
Undoubtedly the key is found in 
Jesus’ words to Martha in verse 
25: “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Jesus as the life-giver is a 
recurrent theme throughout the 
Gospel (5:21; 6:39; 10:10b) and 
must be interpreted in the char- 
acteristic Johannine sense. 

The life Jesus gives is eternal 
in the sense that a quality of life 
is eternal. The concept of its con- 
tinuance is present but in an im- 


1From The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
Wright; E. P. 
page 833. 


Dutton and Company, 1938; 
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plicit, secondary, and derivative 
manner. It is everlasting because 
of its quality. It is present, not 
future; it is bestowed in the pres- 
ent. “He who believes has eternal 
life” (6:47, also 6:54). The verbs 
in these passages are in the pres- 
ent tense. 

The author sums up here in 
dramatic fashion what he has been 
saying throughout the Gospel. He 
uses the narrative of Lazarus to 
illustrate it just as he used the 
incident of the cure of the blind 
man (chapter 9) to present Jesus 
as the Light of life and that of the 
Samaritan woman (chapter 4) to 
present him as the Water of life. 

This spiritual teaching is of ut- 
most importance for present-day 
readers, regardless of differing 
opinions as to the historicity of 
the narrative. Not even those who 
regard the story as being the ac- 
count of an actual incident expect 
their departed loved ones to be re- 
stored to them after the fashion 
of Lazarus. What we do derive 
from it is the glorious conviction 
of the possibility of finding in 
Christ here and now the source of 
eternal life that, by its very qual- 
ity, shall continue through the 
ages. 

The marvelous declaration of 
this chapter 11 is that for us, too, 
Jesus is the resurrection and the 
life. 

While this central theme must 
always be kept in mind and recog- 
nized as the author’s main pur- 
pose, certain realistic details im- 
press every reader and tend to 
support the idea of the scientific 
accuracy of the narrative. It has 
been pointed out that such so- 
called “ ‘dramatic vividness’ be- 
longs not only to precise history, 
but also—and indeed more fre- 
quently—to imaginative and alle- 
gorical creation.” 2 

The realistic details in this ac- 
count may be of such a nature. 
Nevertheless, because of their 
beauty and suggestiveness, they 
are worth consideration, even if 
they stand outside the main 
stream of the author’s purpose. 

1. Jesus’ love for these Bethany 
friends is emphasized repeatedly: 
“He whom you love is ill” (verse 


2 Ibid. 
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3). “Now Jesus loved Martha and 
her sister and Lazarus” (verse 
5). “See how he loved him!” 
(verse 36). This so-called spiritual 
Gospel, which presents Jesus in 
the most exalted terms, also in- 
cludes many of these very human 
touches. 

2. The simplicity of the state- 
ment in verse 3 is based on the 
confidence of assured friendship. 
It does not request that he come, 
although the hope that he will do 
so is clearly implied. The sisters 
merely sent the message, “He 
whom you love is ill,” confident 
that he would do what love and 
friendship dictated. 

3. Verses 5 and 6 are seemingly 
contradictory statements. Jesus 
loved these friends, but when he 
got the message he “stayed two 
days longer in the place.” How 
eagerly the sisters must have 
waited for his arrival, saying, 
“Surely he has had time by now,” 
only to be disappointed! Yet he 
did love them, even though he de- 
layed. 

4. The disciples’ remonstrance 
in verse 8 indicates their convic- 
tions that it was dangerous for 
Jesus to go to Judea at this time. 
His reply makes clear that his de- 
lay was in no sense due to his 
awareness of this danger. 

5. Only in this Gospel is 
Thomas singled out from the other 
disciples. This author does it three 
times, in this instance and in 14:5 
and 20: 24-25. In all three he shows 
something of the same attitude. 
Although he is “usually thought of 
as ‘the doubter,’” he might be 
“more truly regarded as the inde- 
pendent ‘prover.’ ” 3 

Here Thomas “is portrayed as 
one who did not quite know what 
it was all about, except that he 
envisaged the peril of Jesus. So 
he calls his fellow disciples to face 
the mortal danger into which the 
Master proposes to run... . It has 
more of true ‘faith’ in it than the 
empty protestations of those who 
say, ‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not do 
the will of the Divine Father.” 4 

6. Verses 11-14 afford another 
example of Jesus’ hearers mis- 
understanding his statement be- 


8 Ibid., page 840, 
* Ibid. 


cause they interpreted his words 
literally when he was using them 
in a different sense. We have noted 
that this happened in the cases of 
Nicodemus and of the Samaritan 
woman, as well as on the part of 
“the Jews” in chapter 8. 

7. Verse 4 expresses essentially 
the same idea as does 9:3 in re- 
gard to afflictions people suffer. 
Afflictions offer opportunity for 
the working out of God’s glorious 
purposes, in which the subjects of 
the affliction would be glad to co- 
operate if they understood. For 
this reason Jesus could say he was 
glad that he was not there to pre- 
vent Lazarus’ death (verse 15). 
Knowing what the result would 
be, he could rejoice in anticipa- 
tion. 

8. Over against this is the state- 
ment of verse 35, “Jesus wept.” It 
has often been asked, “Why 
should he weep since he knew 
that so very shortly he would 
bring Lazarus back and that the 
weeping of the sisters would be 
turned into joy?” Various compli- 
cated answers have been sug- 
gested, such as that he wept over 
the unbelief of the people. 

May it not be that, even though 
he knew what was to be achieved 
through it, he grieved for the suf- 
fering it had entailed for Mary and 
Martha, whom he loved? If Jesus 
is at all times a revelation of what 
God is like, this suggests the suf- 
fering love of God such as Hosea 
glimpsed. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning ex- 
pressed this concept in her poem, 
“A Musical Instrument”: 


Yet half a beast is the great god 
Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost 

and pain,— 
For the reed which grows never- 
more again 

As a reed with the reeds in the 

river. 


Our God knows that for the 
creation of immortal spirits we 
must be given freedom to err and 
sin and suffer the consequences; 
yet he weeps with us for “the 
pain and the loss.” 
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MAY 7: 


The Christian Looks at the Arms Race 


LEADER’S HELPS fe CARL SOULE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As the teacher of this series of 
lessons, you will be handling a 
subject that is of the greatest im- 
portance to you, the human race, 
and God’s kingdom—the issue of 
war and peace, the arms race and 
its discontinuance. Therefore, as 
you begin, pray that you may 
adequately convey to your stu- 
dents the importance and serious- 
ness of this theme. 

Have you seen the motion pic- 
ture On the Beach? This is the 
Book of Revelation brought up to 
date. It is the apocalypse of John 
in 1961! It depicts the last six 
months of the human race on the 
southern tip of Australia. A war 
fought with atomic weapons had 
caused the atmosphere to be so 
contaminated with radioactive 
particles that all human beings, 
except this small remnant, had 
perished. 

I heard arms expert and Nobel 
Prize winner Philip Noel-Baker 
of England say that this portrayal 
was entirely too mild, “an under- 
statement.” Probably he had in 
mind that the movie makes no ref- 
erence to bacteriological or chemi- 
cal weapons or the suffering in- 
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curred by the heat and blast of the 
bombs themselves. 

This series of lessons seeks to 
help us know how to avoid 
fulfillment of On the Beach. These 
lessons might have been titled 
“Abolishing Weapons of Mass 
Destruction.” “Alternatives to 
Armaments” sounds a more posi- 
tive note. 

In teaching this unit you will 
want to impart certain informa- 
tion to your students, but Chris- 
tian teaching is more than learn- 
ing facts. It also involves one’s 
feelings. You will want to “get 
under their skin.” You will want 
them to become concerned about 
the terrible, destructive weapons 
the nations now have in their 
arsenals. You will want them to 
develop a permanent interest in 
Christian alternatives to arms. 

Has On the Beach been shown 
in your community? If it has not, 
perhaps the operator of your local 
theater would show it sometime 
during this series of lessons. The 
class might go as a group and dis- 
cuss the film the following Sun- 
day. Others in the church and 
community would profit by seeing 
it also. 

In May, 1960, the Board of 
World Peace of The Methodist 
Church thought that this film was 





so challenging that it showed it 
without charge to General Con- 
ference delegates at a Denver 
theater. 

Let us think of other things 
you need to do before you start to 
teach the series. 

1. It would be well for you to 
read at once all four lessons 
in Adult Student and ApbvULT 
TEACHER. This will give you an 
idea of passages that seem es- 
pecially alive and vital and to 
which you will wish to give spe- 
cial attention. 

The article, “Armaments and 
Economics,” on pages 1-3, is an 
important resource for this study. 

2. Make plans for any special 
reports. Such assignments should 
be made at once for later class 
sessions. Early planning gives one 
a feeling of preparedness and se- 
curity. 

3. You and your students may 
gain a sense of the timeliness of 
our subject by beginning immedi- 
ately to clip newspaper or news- 
Magazine items concerning arms 
and disarmament. One day one 
may read something about a new 
kind of weapon and the next day 
an address on control of weapons. 

Write the date on these clip- 
pings and drop them into a folder 
for future use. A newspaper, such 
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as the New York Times, with in- 
ternational and United Nations 
coverage would be excellent for 
this purpose. A Sunday subscrip- 
tion for three months costs $6.20 
and may be ordered from New 
York Times, 229 West 43d Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

4. Certain books and booklets 
on the arms race will help you and 
your students greatly. (See page 
37 for sources and prices of the 
items described below.) They will 
give richness and depth to your 
understanding and may be used 
for assignments in reading and 
reporting. 

Such materials might be bought 
from your class or church-school 
treasury, used during the study, 
and then placed in the church 
library. 

The Arms Race, by Philip Noel- 
Baker is the best current book on 
disarmament. Noel-Baker has 
been a member of the British 
Parliament for many years and 
has participated in disarmament 
conferences for over thirty years. 
He writes from the point of view 
of a concerned Christian and an 
experienced statesman. 

Inspection for Disarmament, 
edited by Seymour Melman, deals 
with the means by which disarma- 
ment treaties may be safeguarded. 
Engineers, scientists, and histo- 
rians write about the problems of 
inspection. They agree that mod- 
ern technology can give an ac- 
ceptable level of reliability in 
inspection. 

Peace and Power, edited by 
Daniel E. Taylor, is a small but 
important book on this subject. 

Certain aspects of the arms race 
are best treated in small special- 
ized booklets. If the Arms Race 
Ends: What Would Disarmament 
Mean to Our National Economy? 
is a booklet written by a professor 
of economics and a congressman. 

“But—You Can't Trust the 
Russians!” is the title of a booklet 
that deals with the idea that the 
Soviet Union has a long record of 
broken treaties. 

U. S. Policy Toward China is 
a valuable publication from the 
United Church of Christ. A former 
missionary to China and others 
write concerning the participation 
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of China in future disarmament 
treaties. 

“Opinion Scale on Disarma- 
ment” is a sheet dealing with the 
various types of disarmament peo- 
ple favor. It would help a teacher 
create much light with but little 
heat. 

The last four items are in “Al- 
ternatives to Armaments Packet.” 

A Christian Approach to Nu- 
clear War is a statement on the 
moral and religious aspects of nu- 
clear war. A concise, courageous, 
and deeply Christian document, it 
was issued by several teachers of 
theology in Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Baptist seminaries. 

The Arms Race, Peace and 
Power, the three booklets and the 
Opinion Scale, A Christian Ap- 
proach to Nuclear War, and other 
up-to-date materials are obtain- 
able as the “Alternatives to Arma- 
ments Library.” 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Evidence of the arms race 
II. Concern about the arms race 
III. Reasons for this concern 
A. Reversal of creation 
B. Denial of stewardship 
C. Destruction of morality 


To BEGIN 


If On the Beach has been 
shown in your community, help 
the group recall briefly its main 
points. If the group members are 
not familiar with this movie, you 
might comment on it, using the 
material in “Preparing to Teach.” 

This discussion can lead to men- 
tion of the title and purpose of 
this new unit (see Adult Student 
for a statement of purpose). Indi- 
cate the four lesson topics. 

Mention also the importance of 
individual participation in this 
study, and describe the resources 
available. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Evidence of the arms race 


You may continue this lesson by 
reading a few of the items you 
have clipped from the press. The 
group may well be reminded that 
the theme being studied is not up 
in the air but very near to them 
and the life of their country. The 
clippings might refer to an atomic 


submarine, a military appropria- 
tion by Congress, a civil defense 
cavern in Sweden, a French 
fighter plane, a missile test in 
Russia, or other items. 

It is not enough, however, to 
speak about such things in far dis- 
tant places. Bring the subject as 
close home as possible. Is there 
some activity in behalf of civil de- 
fense in your town? Do some 
members of your class have sons 
in the armed service because of 
the Selective Service System? 

Is there a Nike site near your 
town? Is there a factory that 
makes parts for military equip- 
ment? Do the incomes of the class 
members or church depend to 
some extent upon the $40 billion 
spent annually by our government 
for military purposes? 

Comments about such down-to- 
earth experiences of the group 
members will make them more 
serious about these lessons. 


II. Concern about the arms race 


You have now given the group 
some facts about the arms race. 
How do they feel about the situa- 
tion? Are they much concerned? 

In the last ten years many per- 
sons, both in the church and out- 
side the church, have reacted 
strongly to the physical and moral 
perils of the arms race. The fol- 
lowing are illustrations: 

1. In 1956 the United Presby- 
terian Church asserted that “many 
Christians have become morally 
insensitive to the terrible suffering 
and destruction inherent in the 
present armament race, particu- 
larly in the continued production 
and testing of weapons of mass 
obliteration . . . Christians must 
call upon this nation and all na- 
tions to stop the armaments race.” 

2. In 1958 the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church asserted that “Christians 
should press through their govern- 
ments, as a matter of the utmost 
urgency, for the abolition by in- 
ternational agreement of nuclear 
bombs and other weapons of in- 
discriminate destructive power, 
the use of which is repugnant to 
the Christian conscience.” 

3. In 1958 the Commission on 
Justice and Peace of the Central 
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We are constantly reminded of the 
great good or utter destruction that 
nuclear power can cause. Shown is a 
United States Navy atomic submarine. 
Will it help mankind commit suicide, or 
will it make great scientific discoveries? 


Conference of American Rabbis 
said, “We call for the immediate 
abandonment of testing because 
we believe it is wrong to continue 
contaminating the atmosphere and 
soil of the earth with radioactive 
poisons. .. . The issue before hu- 
manity is the choice between total 
disarmament and the extinction 
of life on our planet.” 

4. In 1958 the Minnesota Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 
said, “It is inevitable that the 
danger of total nuclear war will 
bring complete devastation and 
annihilation of the world’s popula- 
tion. Nuclear testing constitutes a 
hazard to the health of the present 
and future generations by poison- 
ing the air and contaminating the 
land and sea not only in our own 
but in other countries, where we 
have no moral right to risk the 
existence of other peoples.” 

5. In 1959 the National Grange 
said, “The free world can and 
must maintain adequate military 
strength to insure its security. Yet, 
it is true that military building 
jeopardizes peace and security. In 
addition to being worse than futile, 
an armaments race is very costly.” 

6. In 1960 the Baptist World 
Alliance, meeting in Rio de 
Janeiro, said, “Nuclear testing and 
the stockpiling of nuclear weapons 
tends to foment international mis- 
trust, suspicion, and fear and 
seriously to threaten the life of 
man, physically and spiritually. 
Therefore, we urge the nations to 
dispense with all testing of nuclear 
weapons and the production of the 
same.” 

7. In 1960 the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in 
their biennial convention at Miami 
Beach said, “While we bend every 
effort toward the elimination of 
the threat of nuclear extermina- 
tion, it is equally important that 
we intensify our battle against the 
common enemies of mankind— 
poverty, hunger, disease, and illit- 
eracy. ... We will never achieve 



























effective disarmament and a ban 
on nuclear tests without the co- 
operation of all nations, including 
communist China with its 600 
million people.” 

8. In 1960 at the fifteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United 
Nations Mr. Khrushchev said, 
“The question of disarmament is 
the question of questions. .. . The 
chief duty of the United Nations 
is to secure peace, and in securing 
peace the reaching of an agree- 
ment of disarmament and the 
destruction of arms under strict 
international control is the chief 
question. . . . If we are to wait 
five or ten years, I can assure you 
we will not get disarmament... . 
In five or ten years there will be 
dozens of nations with atomic 
weapons and it will be far more 
difficult to reach an agreement.” 

9. At the Fifteenth Assembly of 
the United Nations President 
Eisenhower said, “Armaments 
must be controlled here on earth, 
if civilization is to be assured of 
survival. . . . Men everywhere 
want to disarm. They want their 
wealth and labor to be spent not 
for war, but for food, clothing, 
shelter, medicine, and schools.” 

10. At the end of his booklet 
U. S. Foreign Policy in a Changing 
World, Oliver Knauth wrote in 
September, 1960, “Possibly this 
conclusion should be _ titled 
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Epitaph instead of Epilogue. The 
present world situation is unique 
in history. .. . This time history 
offers us no second choice. If we 
wait to experience full-fledged 
nuclear conflict before we learn 
to abolish war, there will be pre- 
cious few survivors to be the 
wiser. . .. Do we possess the fore- 
sight to forestall disaster before 
it strikes? The author doubts it.” 1 

These quotations supplement 
what Seifert (Adult Student) says 
about the uneasiness so many 
churchmen feel concerning the 
arms race. I suggest that you 
write or type the ten quotations 
on three-by-five cards and give 
them to class members as they 
arrive. As you move into this 
section of the lesson, ask them to 
read the quotations. 

The destructive nature of weap- 
ons of mass destruction can be 
dramatized in this way: 

Take a map of the city in which 
you live or a map of the nearest 
metropolitan center with a popula- 
tion of a million or more. 

With a piece of colored crayon 
darken one block in the center of 
the map. With a compass centered 
in that block draw a circle two 
miles out from that center and 
make that space another color. 


1U. 8. Foreign Policy in a Changing World, 
by Oliver Knauth; National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1960; page 74. 
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Then, with the same block as 
the center, draw a circle having 
a five-mile radius. Make this outer 
circle another color. 

The explanation is this: The 
largest bomb of World War II 
would destroy one city block. An 
atomic bomb, such as was used 
against Hiroshima, would destroy 
the area of the inner circle. A 
hydrogen bomb would destroy the 
area of the inner and outer circles. 
Atomic radiation, shock, and fire 
would extend destruction of prop- 
erty and life much farther. 


III. Reasons for this concern 


Seifert lists three reasons why 
Christians are distressed by the 
arms race: (1) there is a reversal 
of creation, (2) there is a denial 
of stewardship, and (3) there is 
a destruction of morality. 

If you have a blackboard in 
your classroom—and I hope you 
do—write these three reasons on 
the board. It would be well to do 
this before the session begins. 

A. Reversal of creation.—You 
might ask several members to 
give, in their own words, their 
understanding of “reversal of cre- 
ation.” Ask if we are helping God 
achieve his purposes in creation, 
or could we be actually denying 
him his dream? Discuss God’s 
dream in creating the world and 
man. 

B. Denial of stewardship.—In a 
similar way inquire what is meant 
by “denial of stewardship.” 

The use of three pieces of string 
may impress upon the class mem- 
bers the enormity of U. S. arms 
expenditures. 

Take a piece of string, medium 
in thickness, and cut three 
lengths: 400 inches, 16 inches, and 
1 inch. At this point in the lesson, 
ask a student to take one end of 
the 400-inch piece and walk to 
the other end of the room (and 
double back, if necessary). Then 
say, “This represents our spending 
for arms in the United States each 
year. Each inch represents $100,- 
000,000.” 

Then hold up the 16-inch piece 
and say, “This represents the tech- 
nical assistance and foreign aid 
we are giving to other nations.” 
Then hold up the one-inch 
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piece and observe, “This is what 
we are investing in the work of 
the United Nations.” 

In the light of these compari- 
sons, what would be Jesus’ evalu- 
ation of our stewardship? 

C. Destruction of morality.— 
This is the third reason Seifert 
gives for Christian concern about 
the arms race. He seems to con- 
sider it most important of all. 

When some people read about 
the dangers of nuclear war and 
the fact that we may be the last 
generation, they become con- 
cerned because they do not want 
to suffer. They do not want to die. 
They do not want to see their 
homes and cities go up in flames. 
They do not want to see their 
cherished buildings flattened to 
rubble. 

These reasons are more human 
than Christian. Any human being, 
pagan, atheist, Buddhist, or Chris- 
tian would have these reactions. 

But there is a higher considera- 
tion for a Christian. He is as much 
concerned about his enemy’s wel- 
fare as his own. It is not just what 
a hydrogen bomb or botulism or 
nerve gas will do to him and his 
children. It is also what they will 
do to the people of London or 
Paris or Moscow or Peiping. 

Jesus refused to call lightning 
and thunder from heaven to de- 
stroy the (hated) Samaritans. He 
sought to help them, not destroy 
them. How can we join him in his 
concern for winning the minds of 
those opposed to him? What ought 
we to be doing besides building 
missiles and bombs of defense? 
What offensive could we take that 
would capture their minds? 

Christian leaders are concerned 
about nuclear war, for it would 
not seek to capture men’s minds 
but destroy their bodies. Annihi- 
lation does not win converts. Note 
the concern of many great Chris- 
tian leaders. 

In Germany there are associa- 
tions of Lutheran laymen and pas- 
tors in brotherhoods under the 
leadership of Martin Niemdller, 
the head of the church in Hesse. 
They have expressed their posi- 
tion as unreservedly opposed to 
“any participation in preparations 
for nuclear war.” 









For many years at Fort Detrick 
in Maryland there has been re- 
search in and the manufacture of 
poisons and diseases this nation 
might use in another war. So im- 
moral has this seemed to some 
American churchmen that they 
have maintained a vigil of protest 
outside the fort for over a year. 

The opening paragraph of A 
Christian Approach to Nuclear 
War reads: “There is no parallel 
between the wars of the past and 
the impending cataclysm brought 
on by nuclear war. This is evi- 
denced in the contamination of 
the earth and its atmosphere, the 
entirely practical destruction of 
civilization, the genetic distortion 
of the race, and possible extinction 
of human life. . . . There is no 
meaningful way in which one can 
speak of a ‘just war’ fought with 
atomic arms.” 

The last section, “Concrete Pro- 
posals,” contains the following 
lines: “Christians should advocate 
that our government commit itself 
immediately to the most serious 
and unremitting effort to achieve 
controlled multilateral disarma- 
ment among nations... . 

“As Christians we affirm that 
we cannot under any circum- 
stances sanction the use of nuclear 
and other mass-destruction weap- 
ons, nor can we sanction using the 
threat of massive retaliation by 
these weapons for so-called deter- 
rence. ... 

“God has not called us to be 
dragged like slaves in the wake of 
history plunging to its doom but 
to be the messengers and servants 
of Christ who is the Lord of his- 
tory and the victor over the de- 
monic forces in it.” 


In CLOSING 


Save three minutes at the end 
of the period for assignments for 
later lessons. At least four persons 
would be thinking about the sub- 
ject during the next seven days if 
you asked one to bring to class 
news items on arms, another news 
items on disarmament, another ac- 
tivities in the United Nations, and 
still another items on world eco- 
nomic development. These items 
could be found in the daily press 
or in news magazines. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


In the first lesson you sought 
to awaken your students to the 
importance of the arms race. This 
lesson deals with the merits and 
demerits of military power, espe- 
cially the military power of the 
United States. 

For the teaching of this lesson 
you will find the book Peace and 
Power especially helpful. 

The chapter “Political Aspects 
of Power” by William Cook of the 
Church Peace Union deals direct- 
ly with the material in this lesson. 
He asserts that responsible Prot- 
estants do not think of power by 
itself as evil. The fundamental 
question is, “How can power be 
responsibly used for the attain- 
ment of goals acceptable to Chris- 
tians?” 

He warns against substituting 
““snother attitude, another plati- 
tude, and another beatitude’ for 
hard, concrete policy that ac- 
knowledges and respects power as 
a fact to be dealt with and re- 
sponsibly used.” 

He believes that “progress is 
being made under the umbrella of 
deterrence toward the kindling of 
the fire of international coopera- 
tion in peace.” 

Karlin M. Kapper-Johnson of 
Lewis and Clark College discusses 
in this book the place of power in 
the United Nations. He recognizes 
that occasionally the United Na- 
tions may use military power, but 
argues that its chief force is non- 
military. 

The General Assembly, he 
notes, pays “amazing attention... 
to certain lightly armed states, 
notably, India and Egypt.” The 
greatest step the U. N. can take to 
support its authority is to reduce 
the weapons of national states. 

John M. Swomley, Jr., of the 
National Methodist Theological 
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Seminary in Kansas City writes 
in Peace and Power concerning 
the growth of military influence 
in the United States. 

William N. Plymat, Methodist 
layman and insurance executive 
in Des Moines, has a chapter on 
how the war problem is compa- 
rable to the problem of alco- 
holism. 

In another chapter Douglas 
Steere of Haverford College gives 
illustrations of the ability of in- 
dividuals to reconcile conflicts. 

I would like to suggest several 
plans for the development of this 
lesson. The first one is the tradi- 
tional discussion type. The second 
is the use of a panel of two or 
three persons. The third is the 
use of an opinion scale to stimulate 
discussion and clarify conviction. 
Read the following material and 
make your choice. 


TEACHING OUTLINE I 


I. Reports from press clippings 
II. Teacher’s remarks concern- 
ing the growth of military 
power 
III. Discussion questions 
A. What are the values in an 
arms program? 
B. What are the liabilities in 
an arms program? 
C. What Christian principles 
apply to military power? 
D. Should a Christian nation 
disarm by itself? 


To BEcIn 


Begin the session by reviewing 
last week’s discussion. This will 
refresh the memories of the mem- 
bers who were present and will 
bring those who were ahsent up 
to date. “3 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Reports from press clippings 
‘ At the close of the first lesson 






you asked members to collect 
clippings from the press concern- 
ing the arms race. Call upon them 
for reports. 

If the clippings are long, sug- 
gest that only key paragraphs be 
read. Seek to bring out the re- 
action of the reader to what he 
has read. Does he approve or dis- 
approve of the action? Does he 
agree or not agree with what a 
political leader has said? What do 
the other members of the class 
think? Such repartee will help 
give vitality to the lesson ma- 
terial. Do not hesitate to express 
your own opinion in this give-and- 
take. 


II. Teacher’s remarks concerning 
the growth of military power 


In order to bring the subject to 
its proper focus, you may next 
wish to speak for a few minutes 
to the class concerning the very 
great growth of military power 
and influence in the United States 
since the end of World War II. 
The following facts are taken from 
Swomley’s chapter in Peace and 
Power. 

From the beginning of our na- 
tion there has been the assump- 
tion that the civil branch of gov- 
ernment should control the mili- 
tary branch. Otherwise, military 
considerations and vested military 
interests would dominate domestic 
and foreign policy. During the last 
fifteen years the growth of mili- 
tary influence has been gradual 
but so powerful that many believe 
that now the military branch con- 
trols the civil branch. Foreign 
policy comes more from the Pen- 
tagon than from the Department 
of State or the White House. 

Colonel William Neblett, a 
former officer in the Pentagon, 
has described in Pentagon Politics 
how in 1947 military groups made 
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an all-out effort to convince the 
nation that we were living in a 
state of emergency, that war with 
Russia was just around the 
corner, and that universal mili- 
tary training was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

In March, 1948, on the basis of 
a false intelligence report, Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress for 
the passage of the Marshall Plan 
and Universal Military Training. 
A few weeks later the Central 
Intelligence Agency evaluated the 
army’s report as false. 

A year later the weekly U. S. 
News and World Report related 
that war scares, encouraged by 
high officials a few weeks before, 
had so alarmed the public that top 
officials were having difficulty 
keeping Congress from pouring 
more money into defense than the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff regarded 
as wise or necessary. 

There have been frequent trans- 
fers of military men to key posts 
in civilian departments of the gov- 
ernment. When one general was 
made Assistant Secretary of State, 
he took with him twenty-six of 
his assistants from the War De- 
partment. In 1947 an article in the 
Army and Navy Bulletin con- 
tained the line, ‘Today the Army 
has virtual control of foreign af- 
oS ees 

From 1944 to 1955 there was a 
campaign for universal military 
training. Generals and admirals, 
colonels and captains, spoke at 
meetings of all kinds in all corners 
of the country. 

Although UMT was defeated by 
the efforts of church, farm, and 
educational organizations, in 1951 
the Selective Service System was 
made a permanent institution, and 
in 1955 compulsory reserve legis- 
lation was adopted. 

The military branches have 
large public-relations programs, 
receiving millions of dollars for 
such purposes. The Pictorial 
Branch works with motion-picture 
producers to develop movies 
favorable to the army. A Press 
Department arranges conferences 
for reporters. One year the Maga- 
zine and Book Branch reported 
happily that Saturday Evening 
Post had published fifty-seven 
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articles about military subjects. 

The military has acquired great 
economic power. Industry re- 
ceives billions of dollars in con- 
tracts from the Defense Depart- 
ment annually. 

The property of the Defense 
Department is valued at $160 bil- 
lion. In the United States the 
Pentagon owns more than 32 mil- 
lion acres of land and in foreign 
countries an additional 2.6 million. 
This acreage is greater than the 
areas of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maryland. 

The economic life of thousands 
of communities in the United 
States is closely related to missile 
bases, military depots, or factories 
producing military goods. 


III. Discussion questions 


Now you are ready to discuss 
the major topics listed in the out- 
line. If you have a blackboard, 
you may list the questions on the 
board. This will keep the ques- 
tions before your students. 


A. What are the values in an arms 
program? 


Frequently in the press military 
leaders call our attention to what 
they consider to be the values of 
military strength. Some of these 
references may have been in- 
cluded in the items brought to the 
class by members. 

Last September General Na- 
than Twining made a speech be- 
fore the National Security In- 
dustrial Association at the end of 
his forty-four years of service to 
the nation. He said, “We can now 
destroy Russia and China if we 
are attacked, and the Communist 
leaders know it. They know that 
even if they launched a surprise 
attack, they would bring down 
certain destruction on their own 
heads. .. . 

“The American capability for 
decisive, war-winning response to 
any attack must be kept sure, 
whatever the costs. It is the only 
reliable guarantee of the peace. 
Forces that cannot win will not 
deter.” 

In February of 1960, General 
Thomas Power, commander of the 








Strategic Air Command (SAC), 
argued before a _ congressional 
committee that money be appro- 
priated to enable him to keep most 
of his planes on “a continuous air- 
borne alert,” cruising overhead 
most of the time and landing only 
for fueling and repairs. 

Planes carrying nuclear bombs 
already in the air could start for 
their targets within seconds after 
receiving an order. The air-borne 
alert would keep our deterrent 
power at a high level. The enemy 
would know that even though he 
might destroy SAC bases, SAC 
planes would destroy his cities 
and military bases. 

An editorial in a Chicago paper 
praised Power’s plan, noting that 
“SAC, poised on bases that vir- 
tually encircle Russia, is capable 
of delivering attacks with atomic 
bombs on every part of the 
country.” 

A two-page advertisement in an 
expensive magazine contained a 
picture of a mammoth excavation 
somewhere in the west. Entitled 
“ICBM Hard Base,” the ad read, 

“This mammoth _ excavation, 
somewhere in the United States, 
will soon be a ‘hard base’—an al- 
most invulnerable underground 
launch site for the... TITAN In- 
tercontinental Ballistic Missile. 

“Tt is an important element in 
the .. . Strategic Air Command’s 
mission—to prevent war. 

“The job of this TITAN hard 
base—and the others like it—is 
to insure that we will have such 
devastating retaliatory power, 
even under concentrated nuclear 
attack, that no enemy will con- 
sider war.” 

The ad was placed by an air- 
craft missile-making corporation. 

Last September President 
Eisenhower dedicated a new 
building at the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces at Fort Mc- 
Nair. In his remarks he described 
national security as “one of the 
central facts of our existence” 
and went on to say: 

“Ten per cent of our gross na- 
tional product is devoted to it; 
over one-third of our scientists 
and engineers are engaged in it; 
half of our research monies are 
committed to it. No less than 
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5,000,000 of our citizens are 
directly and wholly involved in its 
programs. 

“Thus there has been an in- 
trusion of defense matters into 
our national life on a scale never 
before approached except in time 
of war. Until powerful aggressors 
renounce their imperialistic aims 
of world conquest .. . our first 
task is to develop and sustain a 
deterrent commanding the re- 
spect of any potential aggressor 
and to prepare to face resolutely 
the dangers of any possible war.” 

About two years ago Hanson 
Baldwin, military expert for the 
New York Times, peered into the 
future and predicted that “nuclear 
powered aircraft armed with bal- 
listic missiles on continuous no- 
madic patrol in the skies of the 
world will provide one of the na- 
tion’s invulnerable deterrent 
systems of tomorrow.” 

Perhaps you would wish to type 
these quotations on cards, give 
them to students, ask them to read 
them, and then raise such ques- 
tions as, Is the position reflected 
in this quotation true and good? 
Do such deterrent measures give 
you a sense of security or inse- 
curity? What passages in the Old 
or New Testaments support or 
contradict these statements about 
military strength and deterrence? 


B. What are the liabilities in an 
arms program? 


Seifert (Adult Student) dis- 
cusses clearly the liabilities of 
arms. His judgment is that arms 
may have limited value, but they 
are more to be distrusted than 
trusted. They give us more un- 
easiness than peace. We live in a 
new age, and our modern weapons 
threaten all nations. 

In one scene in On the Beach 
the crew in the atomic submarine 
asks the scientist on board how 
the war started. They wish him to 
name the nation or the person 
who fired the first shot. 

He rebukes them for simple 
thinking. The war started, he af- 
firms, when people in many na- 
tions thought they could defend 
themselves by weapons that, if 
used, meant their own destruc- 
tion. 





Increasingly men of science, 
letters, and religion are affirming 
that there is no real defense any 
more and that deterrence is a 
folly of the military. They say that 
the Department of Defense is not 
truly defending us but is leading 
us into catastrophe and death. 

I recall that at the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference of the 
National Council of Churches 
there was a scientist, recently em- 
ployed in military research, who 
argued that even if our nation 
were attacked, it would be folly 
to retaliate. Why? Because such 
retaliation would bring more 
bombs. The all-out exchange of 
missiles and bombs not only 
would take the lives of 75 million 
in the United States but the ra- 
dioactive poisons released would 
curse all mankind. 

Jerome Frank, a psychiatrist at 
Johns Hopkins University, has 
compared the national passion for 
more and more arms to mental 
illness: 

“As a psychiatrist, I have been 
struck by certain parallels be- 
tween the behavior of nations to- 
day and the behavior of mental 
patients. ... 

“The more panicky and anxious 
an organism is the more blindly 
rigid his behavior can become.... 
There is nothing harder to stand 
than uncertainty. So when faced 
with a dangerous situation one 
tends to over-simplify it. Every- 
thing becomes black and white. 
... the enemy ... is seen as cruel, 
treacherous, and bent on aggres- 
sion. Our side is seen as... peace- 
loving, honorable and_ fighting 
only in self-defense. .. . 

“The terrible thing about the 
mutual distrust of enemies is that 
some enemies are untrustworthy 
to begin with, but all become so 
eventually. Enemies cannot trust 
each other because each is forced 
to act in such a way as to justify 
the other’s distrust. This is an 
example psychiatrists and sociolo- 
gists have called the ‘self-fulfilling 
prophecy’... . The classic example 
[in mental patients] is the... 
paranoid person, who expects 
other people to be hostile toward 
him, to look down on him, ... or 
to be his enemy. So when he meets 





a stranger, ... he acts surly... 
and suspicious . . . and, sure 
enough, the other person starts to 
dislike him, and his prophecy is 
confirmed. ... 

“[An] editorial spoke of the 
tragic fact that we have to base 
our foreign policy on deterrents. 
And if deterrents fail, then on re- 
taliation. But if deterrents fail, 60 
million of us are destroyed, .. . 
if we could retaliate . . . what 
would be accomplished except to 
bring the rest of the world down 
in a heap.” 

Dr. Frank’s address is included 
in the “Alternatives to Armaments 
Library” (see page 37). 

You may wish to ask a doctor 
or professional person to give a 
report on this address, copies of 
which could be distributed to all 
the class members. 

Another psychiatrist suggested 
to a national peace organization 
that it call itself SANE (Commit- 
tee for a SANE Nuclear Policy). 
The inference was that our pres- 
ent policies of extreme armaments 
constitute insanity. The principle, 
of course, applies also to other 
nations. 

An illustration of how a person 
can approach the arms problem 
sanely was the conduct of Harold 
Stassen at a disarmament confer- 
ence in London several years ago. 

Firm in matters of substance, 
he was courteous and considerate 
in manner. He had come to be- 
lieve from previous negotiations 
that the Russians had an inferior- 
ity complex and that courtesy and 
consideration might go a long way 
with them. He refrained from any 
public condemnation. 

Soon after the London confer- 
ence began, he paid a call to the 
Russian delegation. In an off-the- 
record session he showed them a 
“talking paper,” a preliminary 
description of the proposals he 
expected to make more formally 
later. Observers at the conference 
agreed that this gesture earned 
the gratitude of the Russians and 
resulted in a more flexible atti- 
tude than they had ever exhibited 
before. 

Several years later, at the 
Fifteenth General Assembly, Mr. | 
Khrushchev referred to Mr. Stas- 
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sen as “the best representative of 
all” in disarmament negotiations. 

One of the strongest critics of 
deterrence as a national military 
policy is Norman Cousins, editor 
of Saturday Review. About a year 
ago he wrote an editorial, “The 
Fallacy of the Deterrent.” If you 
wish to read it in its entirety, see 
Saturday Review for April 16, 
1960. An excerpt from this edi- 
torial was quoted in Adult Stu- 
dent for November, 1960. 

Cousins says bluntly that de- 
terrence does not deter. On the 
contrary, policies of deterrence 
irritate and provoke. They ac- 
celerate the arms race and lead 
toward a war by accident. 

In the years after World War 
II, the United States had a mo- 
nopoly on atomic bombs, but “this 
period of monopoly coincided with 
the period of maximum Soviet 
aggressiveness and intransigence.” 
As soon as the Soviet Union sent 
Sputnik into space, the United 
States tried hard to surpass Russia 
in satellites and ICBM’s. “One 
nation’s deterrent becomes the 
other nation’s incentive.” 

The spy plane incident of 1960 
illustrates the folly of such at- 
tempts to defend and deter. Our 
President referred to our need to 
prevent another Pearl Harbor at- 
tack—we needed to know all we 
could about Russian military 
bases. 

But Pearl Harbor was a thou- 
sand miles from _ continental 
United States and not a bomb 
was dropped on a continental city 
in World War II. Compare this to 
Russia, where a huge area was 
occupied and at least 20 million 
persons died. It also had a right 
to feel insecure and to send out 
spy planes. Would we feel that 
such “defense” was proper? 


C. What Christian principles ap- 
ply to military power? 


In addition to the considerations 
just mentioned we in the church 
emphasize principles rooted in our 
faith. To what extent do policies 
of military strength, deterrence, 
and retaliation conform to the 
teachings found in the New Testa- 
ment? 

As the teacher, you should work 
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The destructive power of plane-borne nuclear bombs is unbelievable. 


out your answer to this question, 
as well as raise it with your class. 

The following points occur to 
me: 

1. As Christians we _ respect 
civil government and believe in 
police power. See Romans 13. We 
support the United Nations and 
want this organization to exercise 
more power in international af- 
fairs. 

2. The kingdom of God is not 
built upon fear and threat. In the 
world we now have a community 
of fear rather than a community 
of love. In First John we read that 
“God is love” and “perfect love 
casts out fear.” 

3. The church at its best has 
exalted spiritual power rather 
than military power—“Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit.” It appears that military 
power is a camel that is occupying 
the center of the tent and pushing 
into the corner other means of 
establishing security. 


D. Should a Christian nation dis- 
arm by itself? 

Unilateral disarmament means 
disarmament by one nation, re- 
gardless of whether others disarm 
or not. It means “one-sided” dis- 
Most people react 


armament. 











quickly and emotionally to the 
above question. They say, “No!” 
To what extent is such an answer 
the result of careful thinking and 
searching of the Scriptures, and 
to what extent is it an echoing of 
what political and military leaders 
say? 

Various degrees of unilateral 
disarmament are possible. 

For example, one nation may 
feel that the evils of the testing 
of atomic weapons are so perilous 
to future generations that it 
should stop all testing for an in- 
definite period. The Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches recommended this sev- 
eral years ago. 

Or a nation may feel that its 
own national interest, as well as 
the cause of world peace, would 
be served best by demobilizing 
some of the men in its army. In 
early 1960 the Soviet Union de- 
mobilized 1,200,000 men. It said 
it needed them on the farm and 
in the factory and that it wanted 
to prove its sincerity concerning 
disarmament. 

Should a nation disarm down 
to rifles without waiting for other 
nations to do so? Such a move 
would be daring. It would be 
revolutionary in the history of 
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nations. It would make headlines 
around the world. Also it might 
encourage outside aggression. 

If the United States made such 
a move it would clearly indicate 
to the world that we were acting 
on the basis of our national motto, 
“In God we trust.” If such a move 
were motivated by Christian 
idealism, wouldn’t the cross and 
our faith receive increased respect 
in non-Christian lands, where it is 
commonly said that Christian na- 
tions are especially aggressive and 
militaristic? 

Such a move would put on the 
defensive all other nations that 
talk disarmament but continue to 
maintain their arms. In an age 
of hydrogen bombs and ICBM’s 
such a step is not sheer madness. 
It should at least be thought about 
and talked about in Christian 
circles. 


TEACHING OUTLINE II 


I. Reports from press clippings 
II. Teacher’s remarks concern- 
ing the growth of militarism 
III. Presentation of different 
points of view on arms: 
A. One who believes in de- 
fense and deterrence 
B. One who believes that 
preparations for nuclear 
war are contrary to God’s 
will 
C. One who believes in mod- 
erate military strength 
until United Nations can 
give the world assurance 
of security 


I. Begin the lesson as already 
indicated under the first outline. 

II. Proceed to summarize the 
growth of military power and in- 
fluence in the United States, as 
indicated above. 

III. Then ask three persons to 
give five- to ten-minute presen- 
tations of their positions and 
their reasons. 

In every community there are 
some people who have thought 
more about armaments than 
others and who have strong con- 
victions on the subject. 

In years past the American 
Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars have urged national 
legislation for universal military 
training. Members of these groups 








often desire military forces larger 
than those of other nations in 
order to deter them from attack. 

Many communities include 
members of the Society of Friends, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the Church of the Brethren, or 
Mennonites who believe that mili- 
tary establishments, especially nu- 
clear weapons, are neither Chris- 
tian nor practical. 

Sometimes these people are 
called “pacifists.” Since this word 
has many different meanings, it 
is better to refer to them as Chris- 
tians who believe that prepara- 
tions for and the practice of war 
are contrary to the will of God. 

A recent church-wide survey 
showed that about 5 per cent of 
Methodist people were convinced 
that nuclear warfare is contrary 
to God’s will. 

You may have persons in your 
community who believe in a 
reasonable arms program until a 
multilateral disarmament treaty 
can be worked out under the 
United Nations. 

The secretary for Christian so- 
cial relations in your Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, a 
social-science teacher in the local 
high school, or a member of 
United World Federalists may be 
willing to present this position. 

These persons might come to 
your class, explain their positions, 
perhaps give out literature, and 
answer questions. 

This presentation should be a 
sincere testimony of convictions. 
Class members may wish to ask 
questions after the presentations. 

I suggest you give your panel- 
ists copies of the May Adult Stu- 
dent beforehand so they will 
understand the content of the 
series of lessons. 

If you have difficulty locating 
persons in the groups mentioned 
above, you may write to the na- 
tional headquarters for the names 
of persons nearby: 

The American Legion, 700 
North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana. 

The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, Box 271, Nyack, New York. 

United World Federalists, 179 
Allyn Street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


TEACHING OUTLINE III 


I. Reports from press clippings 

II. Teacher’s remarks concerning 

the growth of military power 

III. The use of an opinion scale 
on disarmament 


Suggestions for the first two 
items were given above. 

III. The opinion scale on dis- 
armament is included in both 
“Alternatives to Armaments 
Packet” and “Alternatives to 
Armaments Library.” See page 
37. The scale is accompanied by 
a sheet of directions. 

You should duplicate the 
opinion scale so each class mem- 
ber may have a copy. It is a single 
mimeographed sheet, containing 
seven positions on disarmament. 

As each position is dealt with, 
each student is invited to give 
all the reasons he can think of in 
support of it. This gives all per- 
sons a chance to make a contribu- 
tion at some point without being 
embarrassed because they may be 
in a minority position. 

At the end of the discussion you 
might ask each student to write 
the number of the position he pre- 
fers on a piece of paper. From 
these a summary of the convic- 
tions of the class may be placed 
upon the blackboard. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to next week’s 
topie and make sure any assign- 
ments are understood. 

The prayer, “For the Country” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, page 
516), would be appropriate: 

“Almighty God, who in the 
former time didst lead our fathers 
forth into a wealthy place... 
Fashion into one happy people the 
multitudes brought hither out of 
many kindreds and tongues. En- 
due with the spirit of wisdom 
those whom we intrust in Thy 
Name with the authority of gov- 
ernance, to the end that there be 
peace at home, and that we keep 
a place among the nations of the 
earth. In the time of prosperity fill 
our hearts with thankfulness; and 
in the day of trouble suffer not 
our trust in Thee to fail; all of 
which we ask for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 
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MAY 21: 


Timetable for Disarmament 


LEADER'S HELPS I CARL SOULE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Seifert makes many good com- 
ments in Adult Student concern- 
ing obstacles to disarmament and 
aids to disarmament. 

You will recall that in lesson 1 
I spoke about two books, The 
Arms Race, by Noel-Baker, and 
Inspection for Disarmament, 
edited by Seymour Melman. (See 
page 28.) They would be espe- 
cially helpful in your preparation 
for this lesson. If you have not 
purchased these books, you may 
find them in your public library. 

On pages 181 to 312 in The 
Arms Race Noel-Baker describes 
disarmament plans offered by the 
East and the West. His discussion 
is rich in quotations and informa- 
tion. 

You may wish to ask a member 
of your class to read these pages 
and prepare to answer the ques- 
tion, Why have the nations not 
reached an agreement on disarm- 
ament? 

Some of the chapters in the book 
Dr. Melman edited would also be 
helpful. Parts of it are a bit tech- 
nical, but in the first fifty pages 
he summarizes the points of view 
of the other writers. 

Gershon Rivlin, an officer of 
the army of Israel, describes how 
he and others for many years 
were able to conceal from British 
authorities their manufacture of 
arms and their other illegal activi- 
ties. A transportation center and 
assembly plant was maintained 
within 100 meters of the British 
headquarters in Tel Aviv. 

Another writer, William Evan, 
a professor of sociology at Co- 
lumbia University, deals with 
“Inspection by the People.” Dr. 
Evan believes a good inspection 
plan must have public support. 

Citizens of a nation that has 
signed a disarmament treaty must 
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be willing to report suspicious 
activities to international inspec- 
tion teams or authorities. Dr. 
Evan believes most persons would 
be willing to do this. 

You may wish to assign this 
book to an engineer or technician 
or social-science teacher in your 
class or your church for a report. 

Of much current interest are 
the negotiations for the banning 
of the testing of nuclear weapons. 
Agreement has been reached on 
many points. Differences remain 
to be reconciled. 

The most up-to-date publica- 
tion at present is the Conference 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests: Analysis of Prog- 
ress and Positions of the Par- 
ticipating Parties, October 1958 
to August 1960. This is available 
without charge from the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. When writing, 
ask for additional material on re- 
cent negotiations. You may wish 
to assign this booklet to someone 
for a report. 

One section of this lesson deals 
with Soviet intentions concerning 
arms. Is there someone in your 
church or community who has 
visited Russia in recent years? 
Perhaps he would be willing to 
come to your class and speak 
about his experiences at the point 
of changes in Russian life and 
any evidence he observed of good 
will toward the United States or 
of interest in peace and disarma- 
ment. 

If there is such a person and 
he has a good message, his pres- 
entation may use the entire pe- 
riod. It is better to deal with one 
aspect of a subject with some 
thoroughness than to merely skim 
only the surface of many ideas. 


Ask certain members to read 
passages from the Bible: Isaiah 
2:1-4; 11:1-9; Micah 4:1-4; Mark 
13: 5-8; Revelation 19:11-16. 

To save time and confusion 
write these passages on cards and 
hand them to students as they 
come to class. They will then be 
prepared to read when you call 
upon them. 

Two slides that would be valu- 
able in the presentation are avail- 
able ($1) from the Methodist 
United Nations Office (Room 
1016, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York). 

The first slide shows the in- 
scription of Isaiah 2:1-4 on the 
stone wall of First Avenue oppo- 
site United Nations headquarters 
in New York. It was placed there 
by the City of New York. 

The second slide shows a 
statue of a muscular man ham- 
mering a sword into a plowshare. 
On the base of the statue are the 
words, “We shall beat our swords 
into plowshares.” This statue is 
in the gardens in front of the U.N. 
General Assembly Building. It 
was given to the U.N. by the 
Soviet Union. 

‘The paragraphs on disarmament 
from the most recent Episcopal 
Address, included in the Meth- 
odist Discipline, 1960, Paragraph 
2024.5, are also printed in a book- 
let, Methodists Speak on Social 
Concerns, which contains the 
social pronouncements of the 1960 
General Conference. You might 
wish to obtain copies for all the 
class members. It is available (10 
cents each) from the Board of 
Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. How much disarmament does 
God want? 
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II. Does the Soviet Union want 
disarmament? 

III. How much inspection is pos- 
sible or desirable? 


To BEGIN 


Begin this session with a short 
review of what has been covered 
in the first two sessions. Answer 
questions of clarification and then 
move into the lesson for today. 


How To PROCEED 


I. How much disarmament does 
God want? 


This is a very basic question 
for you to raise at the beginning 
of the discussion. It is a more 
solid question than How much dis- 
armament do we want? or How 
much disarmament does the So- 
viet Union want? or How much 
disarmament does President Ken- 
nedy want? 

This is the time to have the 
passages from the Bible read. If 
you plan to use the slides, show 
them next. 

Some students may then be ask- 
ing, “Shall we believe what 
Isaiah and Micah say or what 
Mark and the Book of Revelation 
seem to indicate?” There is a dif- 
ference between these two sets 
of passages! 

Before you teach the lesson, 
perhaps you should talk with your 
pastor about these passages and 
how they can be reconciled. My 
brief comments would be as fol- 
lows: 

Mark 13:30 clearly states that 
“this generation will not pass 
away before all these things take 
place.” Probably the prediction 
refers to Jerusalem and its de- 
struction, an event that occurred 
in a.p. 70 at the hands of the 
Romans. 

Many scholars believe that the 
best application of this chapter 
is to the first century. Similar 
comments could be made concern- 
ing Revelation 19. 

A basic question for Christians 
is, What kind of God do we be- 
lieve in? A God who wills that 
men beat their swords into plow- 
shares or one who “judges and 
makes war’? Which kind of 
heavenly Father did Jesus reveal? 
If there are seeming contradic- 


tions in the Scriptures, this is the 
way we must reconcile them—in 
terms of God’s character. 

If you do not have copies of the 
General Conference statement on 
disarmament for class members, 
you may read certain paragraphs 
in order to indicate how Meth- 
odist leaders in our generation 
understand God’s will: 

“Mere arms reductions or lim- 
itations are inadequate. Only 
complete disarmament, involving 
both nuclear and conventional 
weapons, down to the levels re- 
quired for internal policing will 
deprive nations of the tools of 
war. 

“Such complete disarmament 
must be universal to be accept- 
able to all nations. It must be 
enforced by a competent inter- 
national agency, preferably a 
strengthened United Nations. 
Complete, universal disarmament 
needs to be based upon confidence 
in the enforcement system. 

“We call upon the United 
States and all other governments 
to declare complete, universal, 
and enforceable disarmament to 
be their goal and to move in this 
direction. 





“We deplore the tendency of 
governments and individuals to 
discredit any proposal for dis- 
armament not made by them- 
selves. Such cynicism is not con- 
ducive to successful negotiations.” 

Seifert begins this lesson in 
Adult Student with the remark 
that Khrushchev made a proposal 
before the Fourteenth General 
Assembly for “general and com- 
plete disarmament.” You should 
know more fully what he said: 

“So long as there exist large 
armies, air forces and navies, nu- 
clear and rocket weapons, so long 
as young men on the threshold of 
life are first of all taught to wage 
war, while the general staffs are 
working out plans of future mili- 
tary operations, .. . there is no 
guarantee of stable peace. 

“The Soviet Government... 
has come to the firm conviction 
that the way out of the deadlock 
should be sought along the road 
of general and complete disarm- 
ament.... 

“The essence of our proposals 
is that over a period of four years 
all States should effect complete 
disarmament and should no longer 
have any means of waging war. 

“This means that land armies, 
navies and air forces shall cease 
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to exist, that general staffs and 
war ministries shall be abolished, 
that military educational estab- 
lishments shall be closed. Dozens 
of millions of men shall return 
to peaceful creative labour. Mili- 
tary bases in foreign territories 
shall be abolished. All atomic and 
hydrogen bombs at the disposal of 
States shall be destroyed and 
their future production termi- 
nated. The energy of fissionable 
materials shall be used exclusively 
for peaceful, economic and scien- 
tific purposes. Military rockets of 
all ranges shall be liquidated and 
rocket facilities shall remain only 
as a means of transportation and 
for the harnessing of outer space 
for the benefit of all mankind. 
“At the disposal of States there 
should remain only strictly limited 
contingents of police or militia, 
agreed upon for each country, 
armed with small arms and in- 
tended exclusively to maintain 
internal order and protect the 
personal security of . . . citizens. 


“There should be initiated a 
system of control over all dis- 
armament measures. ... 
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The peaceful use of nuclear power can be a great help to mankind. 


“If disarmament is comprehen- 
sive and complete, then, upon its 
attainment, control will likewise 
be general and complete.” 

Delegates from sixty-four na- 
tions arose to speak on the pro- 
posal. At the conclusion of the 
debate all eighty-two members of 
the General Assembly expressed 
the hope that “measures leading 
toward the goal of general and 
complete disarmament under ef- 
fective international control will 
be worked out in detail and 
agreed upon in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

The concern of the less devel- 
oped nations about such proposals 
is always positive. The President 
of Guinea, Sekou Toure, has said, 
“The arms race kills us twice.” 
By this he meant that citizens of 
his nation were dying because 
they did not have the economic 
assistance the great powers might 
have been giving them if they had 
not been spending $100 billion an- 
nually for arms and other military 
expenses. 

Moreover, if an atomic war 
should break out, they would die 
either by direct action of the 
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bombs or by the radioactive fall- 
out. 

You might obtain spirited reac- 
tions from your class by a se- 
quence of questions such as these: 
Assuming that other nations did 
the same, would you be willing 
that the United States abolish its 
navy? its army? its air force? its 
production of atomic bombs? its 
long-range bombers? its missile 
bases? its military academies at 
West Point, Annapolis, and Colo- 
rado Springs? (These might be 
transformed into places of train- 
ing for internal security or for 
U.N. forces.) Would you be will- 
ing to have the military budget 
of the United States reduced from 
$45 billion to $5 billion? 

Some persons will find it easy 
to say Yes to these questions. 
Many will hesitate to do so, for 
military programs have long been 
a part of the life of our nation and 
of the world. But in an age of 
space men, should not Christians 
be as modern as Isaiah, who lived 
more than seven hundred years 
before Christ? 

Mankind has lived in the cave 
of warfare and military prepared- 
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ness for so long that it finds it 
difficult to come out into the sun- 
shine of disarmament. 

God wants the fulfillment of 
his ancient prophecies in our 
time. Let us not have hard hearts 
and stiff necks. Let us not act 
like the Jews of the first century 
who did not recognize the time 
of the coming of the Messiah. Has 
not the fullness of time come for 
complete universal disarmament? 

Many would like disarmament 
to come—but gradually. This is 
all right, but does “gradually” 
mean one hundred or one thou- 
sand years? “Balanced and grad- 
ual reduction of arms” is difficult 
to achieve. Nations will haggle 
endlessly about what reductions 
they can afford to make in light of 
their boundaries or overseas com- 
mitments or security needs. 

The threat of atomic war is so 
great and the spread of knowledge 
concerning atomic fission is con- 
tinuing at such a pace that speed 
in disarmament is very important. 
The human race does not have 
time to disarm gradually over the 
next twenty-five years. 

Many persons feel that uni- 
versal and complete disarmament 
down to police forces would seem 
to be in keeping both with Chris- 
tian ideals and with the realistic 
necessities of the decade in which 
we live. 


II. Does the Soviet Union want 
disarmament? 


Students in your class likely 
will think or say, “Yes, we know 
that Mr. Khrushchev made a pro- 
posal for general and complete 
disarmament, but we cannot be- 
lieve that he is sincere. If he is 
sincere, why has he not agreed 
to our proposals for inspection?” 

You may wish to bring this con- 
cern to the surface by asking, Do 
you think the Russian people or 
the leaders of the Russian govern- 
ment really want general and 
complete disarmament? 

Only God knows how much sin- 
cerity there is in the minds of 
Russian and Western leaders who 
make disarmament proposals. In 
the judgment of many of us, how- 
ever, there is enough sincerity on 
both sides to make us hopeful. I 








should like to present some con- 
siderations in favor of Russian 
sincerity. 

First of all, it seems that the 
leadership of the Russian govern- 
ment since the death of Stalin has 
been more enlightened and 
reasonable than before. Mr. 
Khrushchev has faced opposition 
from Stalinists and militarists who 
alleged that he was capitulating 
to and appeasing capitalist na- 
tions. Such persons believe in the 
inevitability of attack by capitalist 
nations and wish to deter it by 
much military strength. 

Some time ago Harrison Salis- 
bury, the Russian expert for the 
New York Times, described this 
conflict of policies and personali- 
ties in the following words: 

“Mr. Khrushchev is identified 
with policies of ‘liberalization’ at 
home and of relaxation of tensions 
abroad. He is the leading advocate 
within the Communist world of 
negotiations with the West. 

“In fact, it well may be that 
Mr. Khrushchev has staked his po- 
litical future on a conviction that 
it is possible to negotiate a relaxa- 
tion of tensions at an East-West 
conference table. 

“Those on the other side con- 
tend that Mr. Khrushchev is 
wrong. They hold that the whole 
post-Stalin foreign policy of talks 
with the West, cultural and pop- 
ular contacts, of dealing with Mar- 
shall Tito, India, Arab and other 
nationalist states has been wrong. 
Stalin, they contend, was. right. 
The only argument that the West 
understands is superior force, they 
say.” 1 

During the last five years there 
has been a gratifying opening of 
Russian doors to travelers moving 
in both directions. Annually about 
ten thousand Americans visit the 
Soviet Union, and thirty thousand 
Russians visit non-Communist na- 
tions. Churchmen, political lead- 
ers, scientists, farmers, physicians, 
wrestlers, chess players, musi- 
cians, and ballet dancers have 
moved back and forth, doing much 
to establish gossamer threads of 
friendship which contribute to a 
web of peace. 

From an ideological point of 


1 New York Times, April 3, 1959. 








view there has been a beneficial 
shift. Whereas Communist leaders 
formerly asserted that capitalism 
by its very nature produced de- 
pressions, imperialism, and ag- 
gressive war, this dogma has 
been repudiated. Khrushchev 
and his associates assert that 
times have changed: capitalism 
has been modified; Communist 
strength has increased; neutralist 
nations have multiplied; and 
therefore aggressive war by capi- 
talism is no longer inevitable. 

The old saying, “Where there 
is much smoke, there must be 
some fire,” can be applied to Rus- 
sian disarmament proposals. The 
first disarmament conference of 
modern times was called by 
Nicholas II in 1899. 

After the revolution of 1917 
Communist leaders continued the 
Czar’s interest. In 1932 when Pres- 
ident Hoover proposed one-third 
disarmament, Russia agreed, but 
Britain disagreed. 

After World War II both the 
East and West made many pro- 
posals. The United States stressed 
the reduction of men in the armed 
services and the Soviet Union 
emphasized the abolition of atomic 
weapons. 

In May, 1955, the Soviet Union 
made a detailed proposal for dis- 
armament in both conventional 
and atomic weapons with inspec- 
tion provisions, but by that time 
we had shifted our position and 
asked for aerial inspection. 

In The Arms Race Noel-Baker 
remarks that “time is showing 
that the United States rejection of 
the Russian offer of May 10, 1955, 
may have been a terrible mis- 
take.” 

Last summer in Moscow I asked 
a member of the American em- 
bassy his opinion of the sincerity 
of the Russians concerning dis- 
armament. His answer was brief: 
“I do not think they intend to at- 
tack us, and they need disarma- 
ment very much for the sake of 
their economic welfare.” 

It may be that Mr. Khrushchev 
is not sincere in what he proposed 
concerning general and complete 
disarmament. Some of our leaders 
have compared his proposals to 
similar ones by Litvinov in 1927. 
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They assert that they are bogus 
proposals to embarrass the West. 

But why should ‘Christian na- 
tions be embarrassed by a pro- 
posal for universal and complete 
disarmament? Have we not read, 
Sunday after Sunday for many 
years, responsive readings prophe- 
sying this kind of disarmament? 
Should we not be embarrassing 
the East by the boldness of our 
proposals? 

Furthermore, there is always a 
simple way to test the genuine- 
ness of a man’s proposal—soberly 
accept it at face value and say, 
“Let’s begin to work out the de- 
tails. What shall be our first, 
second, and third steps?” 

Some people are likely to say, 
as they hear this line of thought, 
“Tf this is true, why do not the 
Russians accept our proposals for 
inspection? This is the acid test 
of sincerity!” Therefore, let us 
consider the inspection issue. 


III. How much inspection is pos- 
sible or desirable? 


A good starting point for this 
part of the lesson would be to 
place data upon your blackboard 
concerning the inspection provi- 
sions agreed upon at Geneva for 
a treaty banning nuclear tests. 

You will recall that the increase 
of strontium 90 and other radio- 
active elements in the atmosphere 
has caused much concern among 
scientists, church leaders, and 
some statesmen. Public concern 
compelled the governments in- 
volved to ask scientists from both 
sides to draft proposals for a 
treaty to ban tests. 

This was done in the summer 
of 1958. On the foundation of these 
scientific blueprints political rep- 
resentatives of the United King- 
dom, the United States, and the 
U. S. S. R. have been negotiating 
in Geneva for about three years. 
The positions of the negotiators 
at the end of 1960 were as fol- 
lows: 

Kinds of tests to be banned: All 
agree that tests in the air, tests 
in the water, and large tests in 
the earth should be banned and 
covered by the treaty.: The Soviet 
Union wishes to include tests 
in the earth, but the United States ~- 
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wishes to exclude small tests. 
They assert that no technical de- 
vice can detect small under- 
ground explosions, especially if 
they are made in big underground 
caves. 

Membership on the control com- 
mission: It is agreed that there 
should be a control commission 
that would oversee the enforce- 
ment of the treaty provisions. This 
commission should have seven 
members, of which three would 
be permanent and four chosen for 
two-year terms. 

The West and the East, how- 
ever, have not as yet agreed upon 
the composition of the seven-mem- 
ber commission. 

Control posts: Both sides are 
agreed that there should be 
170 stations around the world 
equipped with instruments by 
which to detect earth tremors, 
fresh radioactive fallout, and 
flashes of light. They agreed that 
there should be eleven such posts 
in the United States, one in the 
United Kingdom, and three in 
Europe. The number of stations 
to be located in Russia and in 
Asia is still uncertain. 

There has been deep difference 
of opinion concerning the national 
origin of the people who would 
staff these control posts. Both the 
West and the East have modified 
their original positions. 

More details concerning the 
agreements and disagreements 
may be found in Conference on 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weap- 
ons Tests referred to earlier in 
this lesson. 

Several conclusions may be 
drawn from such comparisons of 
positions: (1) All nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, agree that 
inspection and control posts are 
necessary. (2) The Soviet Union 
is sensitive about having foreign- 
ers stationed at many points on 
her soil, lest they threaten her 
security. (3) Reasonable conces- 
sions in the direction of com- 
promise have been made by both 
sides. 

Scientists are generally agreed 
that there is no such thing as 100 
per cent foolproof inspection and 
that any political leader who says, 
“T am for disarmament, but there 





must be foolproof inspection,” is 
being unrealistic. Is it not better 
to take some small risks on the 
basis of inspection that is 95 per 
cent reliable than to run the risk 
of atomic war? 

Jay Orear and Seymour Mel- 
man have expressed their opinion 
this way: 

“It is altogether misleading to 
demand or infer in any way that 
‘fool proof’ inspection can be de- 
vised. . . . In inspection for dis- 
armament we need an acceptable 
level of reliability because the 
continuance of the arms race por- 
tends the most ominous possibili- 
ties for mankind. .. . International 
disarmament agreements and in- 
spection systems will always con- 
tain elements of risk and uncer- 
tainty. But it is better to face 
these uncertainties with alertness 
and with all the technical in- 
genuity at our command than to 
assure the extinction of mankind 
in a nuclear war.” 2 

We may be sure that if we 
want disarmament badly enough 
and are willing to assign techni- 
cians and scientists the job of 
working out the blueprints of in- 
spection systems, there need be 
little fear of deceitful violations. 

For years our government has 
spent $40 billion for arms projects 
of all kinds, but never more than 
$1 million for disarmament re- 
search or staff work. Thousands 
of scientists pour their energies 
into better weapons, but very few 
are commissioned to devise con- 
trol techniques for world security 
through disarmament. Disarma- 
ment has been a minor, rather 
than a major government concern. 

A chapter in Inspection for Dis- 
armament deals with the need for 
co-operation by ordinary citizens 
in the enforcement of treaties. 
It should provide a good basis for 
a lively discussion. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to next week’s 
subject, the final one in the series. 

“These Things Shall Be: A 
Loftier Race” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 512) may be used as a 
poem or sung by the group. 


2In a letter to the editor, New York Times, 
January 18, 1959. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


Whereas the previous three les- 
sons dealt largely with considera- 
tions of arms and disarmament, 
this lesson relates to positive pro- 
grams that will give the nations 
a more stable and enduring se- 
curity than that obtained by arms. 

Any one of the three alterna- 
tives to the arms race suggested 
in the outline below could easily 
occupy the time of the whole 
period. If you feel competent or 
interested in any one of these 
areas, you may emphasize it. 

If you have obtained “Alterna- 
tives to Armaments Library” (see 
page 37), you will have certain 
items in your hand for your en- 
richment: The United States Is 
Impeding World Law! will indi- 
cate the need to strengthen the 
World Court through nullification 
of the Connally Amendment. The 
pamphlet U. S. Policy Toward 
China will help you see new 
angles to the representation of 
China in the United Nations. The 
Big Hand in Your Pocket gives 
many facts concerning the cost of 
arms. 

In your church or community 
there may be persons who can 
make special contributions to cer- 
tain emphases in this lesson, such 
as a county agricultural agent 
who has done technical assistance 
work abroad or an attorney who 
is interested in the nullification of 
the Connally Amendment. (The 
American Bar Association has of- 
ficially disapproved it.) 

The participation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations is definitely re- 
lated to arms and disarmament. 
People have deep feelings about 
this, but that only means it is a 


*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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live issue. Do not fear to discuss 
it. Some predict that at the Gen- 
eral Assembly next fall the repre- 
sentative of the People’s Republic 
will be seated. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The United Nations, an al- 
ternative to armaments 
II. World economic development, 
an alternative to armaments 
III. Trust in God, an alternative 
to armaments 
IV. The cost of peace 


To BEGIN 


You might begin this lesson by 
making a connection between it 
and the previous ones. In the first 
lesson we thought about the 
dangers of the arms race and how 
some Christians react to modern 
weapons of mass annihilation. 

In the second lesson we looked 
at our American defense establish- 
ment and sought to evaluate it. In 
the third lesson we dealt with 
some thorny aspects of disarma- 
ment from an American point of 
view. We also examined Russian 
sincerity and inspection. In this 
lesson we deal definitely with the 
topic of the series: alternatives to 
armaments. 

At their worst, arms have been 
used for evil purposes—to sub- 
jugate and exploit other peoples. 
A look at history will show this. 

Most Americans who favor our 
gigantic arms program do so not 
because they want their country 
to be aggressive, but rather be- 
cause they feel that arms give se- 
curity and justice. Not only do 
arms give us security and justice, 
but also they supply a massive 
shield of protection for smaller 
nations who might be abused. 

Our arms, however, are so 
dangerous to others and to our- 





(World Service Sunday* ) 


selves that we are searching for 
alternatives to them. We would 
like to have some way of getting 
security and justice without re- 
course to arms. 

Three major alternatives to 
arms are suggested: (1) a strong 
United Nations, to which the na- 
tions would give their highest 
political loyalty; (2) an adequate 
program of economic aid by the 
wealthy nations for the poorer na- 
tions; and (3) trust in a God of 
truth and love. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The United Nations, an alterna- 
tive to armaments 


At this point you may wish to 
use an opinion scale to discuss the 
role of the United Nations in a 
world of arms. You will need to 
duplicate the scale and give a 
copy to each student. You recall 
that under this plan each position 
is discussed in turn and _ all 
possible reasons in favor of it 
are brought to light. 

If you do not have a United Na- 
tions scale from the Packet or 
Library, you may make copies 
from the following abbreviated 
outline: 


Opinion Scale on the U. N. 


Select what is, in your opinion, 
the best answer to the question: 
WHAT SHOULD BE OUR NATIONAL 
POLICY REGARDING THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS? 

1. We should strive to get the 
United States out of the United 
Nations and the United Nations 
out of the United States. With the 
Communist threat abroad in the 
world no international agency can 
give us security. We are wasting 
our resources by being in it. 

2. We should trust and work 
through the United Nations only 
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as long as, and to the degree that, 
the free nations of the world con- 
trol it. If the Communist bloc ever 
gets control, the United Nations 
will do us far more harm than 
good. 

3. We should help keep the 
United Nations alive in the hope 
that, when the present Communist 
threat is curtailed, it may become 
the means of stable international 
relationships. The United Nations 
is the symbol of an international 
order that may some day be a 
reality. But now our only security 
is in our own power and in direct 
military alliances against the Com- 
munist bloc. 

4. We should continue our pres- 
ent policies and participation with 
respect to the United Nations. It 
is doing good work in certain fields 
and should have our continued 
support. However, at present it 
cannot be entrusted with our na- 
tional security or as the principal 
channel of our international rela- 
tionships. 

5. We should increase our par- 
ticipation in and our support of 
the United Nations, strengthening 
it by entrusting it with larger re- 
sponsibilities, powers, and re- 
sources, and increasingly conduct- 
ing our international relations 
through its channels. The United 
Nations can become trustworthy 
to serve us only in the degree that 
we trust it to do so. 

6. We should by our example 
influence the other nations of the 
world to place far greater trust, 
responsibility, and power in the 
United Nations, seeking to make 
it inclusive of all sovereign gov- 
ernments, and a symbol of stable 
world government. Our example 
of international operations outside 
the United Nations and our re- 
sistance to the inclusion of some 
governments weaken the United 
Nations and prevent it from giv- 
ing the service it ought to give. 

7. We should do all in our power 
to work out through the United 
Nations a form of genuine world 
government analogous to our own 
federal union of sovereign states. 
Only so can the United Nations 
really provide security and put a 
stop to the present semianarchy 
in international relationships. Our 
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national history and experience 
and our democratic principles 
qualify us as a nation to lead the 
world in this desirable direction. 


Whether you use the opinion 
scale or follow the more tradi- 
tional pattern of question and an- 
swer, you may be helped by some 
comments about how the United 
Nations may give a disarmed 
world (or even an armed world) 
some security and justice. 

Let us recall, first of all, that 
in its sixteen years of existence 
the United Nations has, despite 
its youth and inexperience, given 
some nations protection and 
justice. 

Immediately after World War 
II Russian troops withdrew from 
northern Iran because of the at- 
tention the Security Council gave 
to the violation of Iran’s auton- 
omy. 

When Greece was in danger of 
civil war and disintegration be- 
cause of guerrilla intrusions from 
nations on her borders, the peace 
observation teams of the United 
Nations investigated. They made 
it clear that there were infiltra- 
tions from abroad and _ that 
Greece’s accusations were true. 

The Korean conflict was not the 
highest type of police action 
(there were many errors of pol- 
icy), but the Republic of Korea 
was safeguarded by international 
forces. For the first time in history 
an international organization came 
to the aid of an invaded nation. 

When England and France used 
arms to keep the Suez Canal un- 
der their control, the General As- 
sembly passed a motion of cen- 
sure. A small group of United 
Nations soldiers still maintain 
peace along the border of Egypt 
and Israel. 

The United Nations, however, 
is not a machine that produces 
diamonds from clay. How much 
security and justice it gives to 
nations depends to a large extent 
upon the loyalty and support they 
give the Charter. 

In this way the United Nations 
is like a church. No matter how 
perfect the organizational struc- 
ture, or how true the doctrines, 
if the members do not support 





it by their prayers, presence, 
gifts, and service, its influence 
is weakened. 

Practically all the member na- 
tions could strengthen the United 
Nations by greater loyalty to it. 
The following are illustrations: 

1. By its practice of apartheid 
the Union of South Africa is vio- 
lating the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. It prefers to 
deal with nonwhites as it thinks 
best rather than as the Declara- 
tion recommends. Thus the United 
Nations’ desire of justice for non- 
whites is thwarted, and there is 
constant danger of violence and 
revolution. 

2. The government of Hungary, 
backed by the Soviet Union, has 
refused to permit Sir Leslie 
Munro of New Zealand to visit 
Hungary and obtain evidence con- 
cerning the treatment of persons 
involved in the revolution. 

3. Portugal has provided only 
very meager educational oppor- 
tunities for the peoples of Angola 
and Mozambique. Their freedom 
to participate in governmental 
operations is even more limited. 
At these points Portugal has not 
lived up fully to the admonition 
in the Charter that colonies should 
be considered “a sacred trust.” 
It has been suggested that she 
agree to be an administering 
power under the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations. 

4. The United States could do 
with the Panama Canal what the 
American Association for the 
United Nations recommended sev- 
eral years ago during the Suez 
crisis—announce its willingness to 
place the canal under the super- 
vision of an international straits 
commission. Such a commission 
would supervise such straits and 
canals as the Dardanelles, the 
Panama, and the Suez, and thus 
take them out of the realm of 
tension and dispute. 

If the United States would 
nullify the Connally Reservation 
to the International Court of 
Justice, it would place our nation 
more wholeheartedly behind this 
neglected organ of the United Na- 
tions. 

You may wish to ask the class 
members what other ways occur 
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to them by which nations could 
support the United Nations more 
vigorously within the framework 
of the present charter. 

Someone may observe that the 
United Nations would be stronger 
if all nations of the world were 
members of it. He may have in 
mind the new nations of Africa 
or the People’s Republic of China. 

Last fall seventeen new nations 
became members of the General 
Assembly. Sixteen of these were 
from Africa. The Assembly hall 
now has a congested appearance, 
with 990 seats for delegates and 
consultants. Some of these na- 
tions have less than a million peo- 
ple, and they came into the United 
Nations within a few months of 
their birth. 

The People’s Republic of China, 
a nation of ancient culture with 
669,000,000 people, has had its 
application for membership on file 
in the United Nations since 1949. 
It is the largest nation on earth, 
with growing economic, industrial, 
and military strength. 

Two specific views are held by 
persons concerned with the mat- 
ter of Red China’s admission to 
the United Nations. 

James Wadsworth, our former 
ambassador to the United Nations, 
took the lead in explaining why 
the application of the People’s Re- 
public should not be discussed: 
Not only had this nation warred 
against United Nations forces in 
Korea and encouraged civil strife 
in Indo-China in years past, but 
in more recent months it sought 
to expand southward at the ex- 
pense of India, did not observe 
human rights in Tibet, and spoke 
as if it had no fear of atomic war. 

In August of 1960 a second view 
was offered when the Central 
Committee of the World Council 
of Churches noted that measures 
dealing with disarmament and 
weapons testing “can be effec- 
tively applied only if the people 
and government of China are in 
a position to contribute to their 
formulation and application. The 
Central Committee requests the 
C. C. I. A. [Commission of the 
Churches on International Af- 





1 We call to your attention the fact that 
General Conference did not take an official 
Stand on this matter. 
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fairs] .. . to help in the creation 
of conditicns which will permit 
the 650 million people of China 
to share in the benefits and accept 
the responsibilities common to all 
members of the international com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Wadsworth’s presentation 
and a statement of C. C. I. A. in 
response to that of the Central 
Committee of the World Council 
of Churches are available (25 
cents each) from the Methodist 
United Nations Office, Room 1016, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Three arguments are put forth 
in favor of mainland China’s 
representaticn in the United Na- 
tions: 

1. The United Nations will give 
the people of the world most se- 
curity and justice if all nations of 
the world have accepted the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and are 
represented in the organization. 

2. The participation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic is urgently needed 
in programs of international dis- 
armament. 

3. It is a Christian principle 
that we confront sinners and in- 
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fluence them by the spirit of God. 
This was Jesus’ assumption when 
he had fellowship with publicans 
and sinners. Ostracism rarely 
changes people. Communication 
and recognition of their existence 
is much more likely to effect a 
change in their behavior. 

Former Chinese missionaries 
are divided on this issue. In 
the pamphlet U. S. Policy Toward 
China you will find that the first 
chapter is written by a missionary 
with thirty years of experience on 
the mainland. 

The ink had hardly dried on the 
United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco, when people began to 
agitate for changes in it. One re- 
calls that some of the thirteen 
colonies would not sign the Con- 
stitution until a Bill of Rights was 
attached. 

In this country there has been 
some restlessness concerning the 
veto power of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
Some have thought that India also 
should be a permanent member. 

Last fall at the Fifteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly there was strong 
support for the enlargement of the 
Security Council from eleven to 
thirteen and the Economic and 
Social Council from eighteen to 
twenty-four. Some feel that the 
United Nations should have the 
power to tax its members for its 
many excellent programs rather 
than to have to operate on the 
basis of voluntary contributions. 

Louis B. Sohn, a professor in 
Harvard Law School, and Gren- 
ville Clark have written a book, 
World Peace Through World 
Law.? This is a courageous exposi- 
tion of features an ideal world or- 
ganization should have: universal 
and permanent membership; al- 
location of voting power in the 
General Assembly in accordance 
with the size of nations (the four 
largest nations would have thirty 
representatives each and _ the 
smallest nations one representa- 
tive each); popular election of 
these representatives for terms of 
four years; an Executive Council 
of seventeen representatives 
chosen by the Assembly; the elim- 

2 World Peace Through World Law, by 


Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn; Harvard 
University Press, 1958. 
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ination of all national armaments; 
the establishment of a police force 
of about 400,000 men; and an al- 
location to a World Development 
Authority of about $25 billion an- 
nually. 

A condensation of this book is 
given in Introduction to “World 
Peace Through World Law” (see 
the list of resources on page 37). 


II. World economic development, 
an alternative to armaments 


At first glance, it may seem that 
economic development has little 
relationship to security and 
justice. However, one only needs 
to think about the period between 
1920 and 1940 to recall the extent 
to which depressions affected the 
foreign policies of Italy, Germany, 
and Japan. 

Security is not only related to 
governments, police, and courts. 
It is also related to good will 
among nations. 

I am most secure when I am in 
the midst of people who love or 
respect me (as in my church). I 
am most insecure when I am in 
the midst of those who dislike or 
disrespect me. 

A nation is most secure when it 
is loved and respected by other 
nations. It is insecure when it is 
hated or feared. 

The nations of the world, espe- 
cially the U. S. S. R. and the 
U.S. A., are spending about $100 
billion per year for arms. But the 
1% billion people in 100 underde- 
veloped countries receive an in- 
come of around $120 billion, or 








about $100 per person per year. 

Several years ago when the 
representatives of the poor na- 
tions were asking for a Special 
United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development, our repre- 
sentative said that we could not 
support this fund because of our 
heavy expenditures for arms. 

About a year ago Adlai Steven- 
son visited twelve Latin American 
nations. Upon his return he wrote, 
“IT am concerned because Latin 
America is in social and political 
revolution . . . I am concerned 
because, in a region rich in re- 
sources, half the people are 
hungry, half don’t sleep in beds, 
half are illiterate. I am _ con- 
cerned because the population in- 
crease is the fastest in the world 
and is outstripping production. ... 
I am concerned that if they don’t 
achieve their desire for a better 
economic and political life, we may 
find enemies, not friends, on our 
doorstep.” 3 

Would we not be more secure 
in the world, communism much 
less a threat, and justice more 
prevailing, if we boldly reduced 
our military budget $10 billion 
and devoted that sum to world 
economic development through 
the United Nations? 

You recall the proposal above 
by Clark and Sohn that in the 
United Nations there should be a 
World Development Authority 
with $25 billion at its disposal an- 
nually. 

Hugh Gaitskell of Britain and 


3 Look, November 22, 1960; page 104. 
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the Fifth World Order Study Con- 
ference have suggested that the 
developed nations should dedicate 
1 per cent of their gross national 
product to a world development 
fund in the United Nations. This 
would mean about $5 billion an- 
nually from the United States. 

We may be sure that the new 
nations in Africa, as well as the 
older nations of Asia, will want 
much economic aid. They will pre- 
fer to receive it through the chan- 
nels of the United Nations. But if 
they do not obtain it in this way, 
they will turn to Russia or to the 
United States or to both. This will 
mean an extension of the cold war 
to Africa, an increase of conflict 
instead of a decrease. 


III. Trust in God, an alternative 
to armaments 


Read carefully what Seifert has 
written on this subject in Adult 
Student. 

In addition, turn to Isaiah 31. 
This is the prophet’s warning to 
Israel that trust in chariots, horses, 
and the tools of war will be of no 
help. Deliverance can come only 
from God; men must commit 
themselves to the spiritual values 
of life and put their trust in God. 


IV. The cost of peace 


Would disarmament and the ac- 
ceptance of the alternatives men- 
tioned ruin our American econ- 
omy? (The article on pages 1-3 
is pertinent to this discussion.) 

In 1957 before a House sub- 
committee, Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson said, “I have 
said to a number of my friends 
that one of the serious things 
about this defense business is that 
so many Americans are getting a 
vested interest in it; properties, 
business, jobs, employment, votes, 
opportunities for promotions and 
advancement, bigger salaries for 
scientists, and all that. It is 
troublesome business.” 

I met a woman recently who 
said, “I live in what is called a 
depressed area. Recently people 
around me were thrilled to hear 
that a missile base was planned 
for our area. The farmers are 
thinking about the money they 
will get for their land, and the 


people in town are interested in 
the good jobs that will be avail- 
able.” 

Are there any parallels to this 
kind of reaction in your area? 

Economists believe that disarm- 
ament would not mean a de- 
pression such as we had in the 
thirties, especially if disarmament 
were accompanied by a plan for 
conversion. Money saved from 
arms would come back into the 
economic blood stream through 
tax reductions, a program of pub- 
lic works, and purchases by un- 
derdeveloped nations that were 
being helped. 

The church can witness at this 
point. Are we who follow a cruci- 
fied Lord willing to say, “If neces- 
sary, we prefer economic hardship 
to war and preparations therefor; 
if necessary, we are willing to be 
out of work rather than to have 
the threat of atomic war hang 
over us”? 

For help in this last section, 
you may wish to use If the Arms 
Race Ends by Gray and Johnson. 


In CLOSING 


It would be wise to leave enough 
time at the end of this lesson to 
raise the question, What is there 
that we can do to forward the 
cause of security and justice in 
the world through other methods 
than weapons of war and mass 
annihilation? 

One or more of the following il- 
lustrations may be used to stimu- 
late the thinking of your group: 

1. Some concerned Christians, 
aware that they are being taxed 
about $250 for current military 
programs and unwilling to wait 
until the government chooses 
some alternative to arms, are tax- 
ing themselves 1 per cent of their 
income for world economic de- 
velopment through the United Na- 
tions. Individually they send this 
money to the Office of the Con- 
troller, United Nations, New York. 
Checks are made out to “United 
Nations.” 

2. Some persons are anxious to 
know more about the United Na- 
tions and to have a feeling about 
its operation. They join local or 
annual-conference groups that are 
going to the headquarters of the 


United Nations for two or three 
days. Perhaps there would be two 
or six or ten in your church who 
would like to make such a visit. 
Whether one or ten, you may ob- 
tain help for such a venture of 
faith by writing to Methodist 
United Nations Office, Room 1016, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. 

3. In a certain county seat in 
the Midwest it was announced 
that the local air force supply 
depot would be abolished during 
the next two years. The citizens 
were “up in arms.” They sent let- 
ters of protest to Washington. 
They thought more about losing 
the large payroll of the depot than 
obtaining peace through disar- 
mament. 

The teacher of an adult class in 
the Methodist church in this town 
spent two Sundays talking with 
the class about the matter. He 
asked them what it meant to sing 
“In the cross of Christ I glory” in 
such a situation. He caused them 
to rejoice a bit that the prophecy 
of Isaiah was being fulfilled in a 
small way in their town. 

4. A man who had been chair- 
man of the commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns and president 
of Methodist Men believed that 
his representative in Congress did 
not have Christian insights into 
foreign policy. Therefore, at much 
sacrifice of time and money, he 
went into politics and ran for 
Congress. Even though he was de- 
feated, he had the satisfaction of 
“fighting the good fight.” Many of 
his church friends helped him 
through contributions and effort. 

5. A youth of draft age thought 
seriously about whether he could 
take the oath of obedience to all 
orders in military service. He 
carefully thought about what all 
such orders might involve. After 
talking with his pastor about the 
matter and reading materials on 
the subject suggested by his pas- 
tor, he registered with his draft 
board as a conscientious objector. 
He is now serving two years as a 
worker in a hospital. 

You will want to close this ses- 
sion with a prayer for peace, 
justice, and brotherhood for all 
peoples. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT VI: GOD, THE 
SOURCE OF TRUE WISDOM (CONCLUDED) ™ USE WITH 
WESLEY QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


Out of the Heart 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED Pr. HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Proverbs 3:1-8; 4:20- 
23; Luke 6:43-45. 


Proverss 3:1-8 


Verse 1. Chapter three consists 
of three short lectures given by 
the teacher of wisdom to his class. 
Here we find the typical phrase he 
used in addressing his class: “My 
son.” 

The wise man’s first words were 
“Do not forget”; that is, “This is 
important; remember it.” One can 
almost hear a teacher saying, 
“You'll need to know this when 
exam time comes, so don’t forget 
it.” Judaism always emphasized 
“remembering.” 

Deuteronomy 6 tells fathers to 
“teach them [God’s laws] .. . talk 
of them ... bind them... write 
them .. .” (6:4-9). Children 
should grow up in a household of 
faith, where the parents do not 
feel shy or embarrassed about 
talking of religion and God. To 
the contrary, they should talk 
about it on any occasion—while 
working, while on a picnic, while 
walking in the woods, or while 
criticizing some television pro- 
gram. 





Dr. WEAVER is editor of adult publica- 
tions, Editorial Division, General Board 
of Education, The Methodist Church. 
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In Isaiah 51:1 we read: “Look 
to the rock from which you were 
hewn.” The prophet was urging 
his people to remember the great 
heritage of their past. We must 
help our children keep their roots 
deep in the Christian faith so that 
nourishment may flow to them. 
Without rootage we become “cut 
flowers,” as Elton Trueblood has 
pointed out. 

We Christians need to take 
seriously this point of remember- 
ing our heritage of faith, for there 
is too much biblical illiteracy in 
our day. Our General Conference 
has charged us to correct this con- 
dition during this quadrennium. 

Verse 2. Those who “look to the 
rock,” who build on solid rock, 
will discover that theirs is an 
“abundant welfare.” They possess 
wholeness of life. 

Verse 3. This writer borrowed 
from Hosea and Isaiah. Hosea had 
taught that God desires “stead- 
fast love and not sacrifice” (6:6), 
while Isaiah taught that “in quiet- 
ness and in trust shall be your 
strength” (30:15). The writer of 
Proverbs, uniting these two 
prophetic insights, said: “Let not 
loyalty [steadfast love] and faith- 
fulness forsake you.” This is true 
wisdom. 

The teacher suggested the wear- 


ing of a token reminder about the 
neck to help a person remember 
his dedication to goodness. Some 
Christians wear a cross around 
their necks to remind them of 
their stand for Christ; Jews often 
wear a mezuzah. As a chaplain in 
World War II, I have given the 
Jewish personnel mezuzahs_ to 
wear on their dog tags. The 
mezuzah is a_ small cylinder 
that contains Deuteronomy 6: 4-9, 
which we call the Shema. 

Thousands of modern pious 
Jews, as in biblical days, put on 
their phylacteries for prayer. They 
bind small cubes (about an inch 
in width) about each wrist and 
another one over their foreheads. 
It helps them remember what God 
has done for them in the past as 
they pray in the present for the 
future. 

Verse 4. As a result of the un- 
derstanding that should grow from 
such conscious remembering, one 
develops “good repute” with God 
and with men. God himself likes 
to know and have fellowship with 
such people. 

Verse 5. Man is to trust (be 
faithful to) God “with all [his] 
heart.” In Hebrew thought the 
heart was the seat of will, char- 
acter, and thinking. Therefore, we 
are to love God with all our think- 
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ing, willing, and choosing. We 
should not assume that God does 
not understand our situation. “Do 
not rely on your own insight” but 
loyally determine your conduct in 
accordance with the life of Christ. 
The guidance we find in him will 
lead us to fruitful living. 

Verse 6. We are to acknowledge 
God not only at prayertime but 
“in all [our] ways.” His will is 
to be done in every area of our 
life—domestic, political, economic, 
ethical, religious, and aesthetic. 

Verse 8. As a man lives in har- 
mony with God’s purposes—and 
thus bases the many decisions of 
life on justice, love, compassion, 
honesty, purity—he will discover 
that healing has come to his flesh. 
Psychosomatics upholds this an- 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today is the last 
of five in a unit entitled “God, the 
Source of True Wisdom.” It 
stresses the point that true wis- 
dom is not merely a matter of 
the mind or the intellect. It is also 
a matter of the heart, for “from 
it flow the springs of life.” 

Keep in mind the fact that the 
unit you are completing today is 
part of a larger study (April 9 
through June 25) in which biblical 
wisdom is applied to ethical prob- 
lems. Today’s lesson paves the 
way for such an application by 
pointing out that actions spring 
from attitudes. If we would solve 
our ‘ethical problems and assure 
right conduct, we must keep the 
source pure—we must be pure in 
heart. 

Lindsey Pherigo in Adult Stu- 
dent and Everett Palmer in Wes- 
ley Quarterly have provided many 
helpful ideas that you can in- 
corporate into your teaching plan. 
Additional suggestions are con- 
tained in treatments of the lesson 
in Epworth Notes and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, 1961. 

For help in understanding the 





Dr. MASSENGALE is professor of religion 
and philosophy ani _ director of 


Houghton Memorial Library, Hunting- 
don College, Montgomery, Alabama. 








cient judgment. He who refuses 
God’s ways finds that the way of 
the transgressor is psychologically 
hard. Serenity, confidence, ‘trust, 
and assurance come only from 
godly living. 


Proverss 4: 20-23 


This passage summarizes in 


teacherly fashion the heart of the 
preceding lecture. It concludes 
with the admonition that a man 
should observe the life of wisdom 
“for from it flow the springs of 
life” (verse 23). 

This reminds us of Jesus’ con- 
cern for the inner life, not outer 
observance. Out of a man’s 


thoughts flow his actions. 
We are reminded also of Paul, 
who admonished his readers: 
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Scripture passages (Proverbs 3: 
1-8; 4:20-23; Luke 6:43-45), you 
should consult explanations in the 
various church-school periodicals, 
in The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1961, and in appropriate sec- 
tions of The Interpreter’s Bible 
and The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. The box on page 53 sug- 
gests other helpful resources for 
your study. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The source of character and 
conduct 
II. Wholehearted trust in God 
III. A new creation 
IV. Means of grace 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin this lesson 
is to read the memory verse, 
Proverbs 4: 23. As Palmer suggests 
in Wesley Quarterly, this admoni- 
tion sounds quite modern. Hardly 
a year passes without some of our 
friends, or at least acquaintances, 
being struck down in the prime of 
life by heart disease. Our doctors 
urge us to protect our hearts, to 
keep them with all vigilance. 
Health and even life itself, in a 
physical sense, depend in large 
measure upon the condition of the 
heart. 

You will want, then, to call at- 


“Whatever is true, . . . honorable, 
oon fat, .. Des. eee: . 
gracious, . . . think about these 
things” (Philippians 4:8). 

What you do depends upon 
what you think about. 


LuKE 6: 43-45 


_ We feel that Jesus’ mind was 
full of the truths of the above 
proverbs when he said: “Out of 
the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaks” (verse 45). Recall 
that the word “heart” is a 
synonym for “seat of the intellect.” 
As a man thinks, so he speaks. A 
dirty-minded man (or woman) 
will soon declare himself. Char- 
acter will reveal itself. Jesus was 
always concerned with character, 
with the inner life of the spirit. 


tention to the fact that health and 
life in a spiritual sense also de- 
pend in large measure upon the 
condition of the heart. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The source of character and 
conduct 


Point out that in the Bible the 
term “heart” represents a great 
deal more than the physical organ 
that pumps blood throughout the 
body. The word “heart” is, as 
Palmer puts it, “a blanket term 
representing all that we associate 
with a person’s inner and personal 
life.” 

Madeleine and Lane Miller, 
in Harper’s Bible Dictionary 
(Harper and Brothers; page 248), 
point out that in the Bible “the 
heart is the repository and direc- 
tive center of thought, will, feel- 
ing, and conscience.” These ideas 
are developed rather fully by 
them (pages 247-48) and also by 
Rolland W. Schloerb in his ex- 
position of Proverbs 4:20-27 in 
The Interpreter’s Bible (Volume 
4, pages 811-12). 

Since the heart represents “the 
repository and directive center of 
thought, will, feeling, and con- 
science,” it follows that it de- 
termines a man’s character and 
controls his conduct. The writer 
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Jerome Drown 


It is necessary to make a continuous search of the Scriptures if we wish to make 
them a valuable resource in our lives. 


of the Book of Proverbs urges us 
to keep our hearts with all vig- 
ilance. Rhoda C. Edmeston com- 
ments: “From attitudes spring 
actions. Therefore, to keep the 
source pure is to assure rightness 
of action and conduct.” ! 

Note that this emphasis upon 
the inwardness of morality finds 
its fullest expression in Jesus’ 
teachings and example. Luke 6: 
43-45, in today’s lesson, em- 
phasizes the fact that good and 
evil actions are the products of 
good and evil attitudes, desires, 
thoughts, motives, and wills. In 
short, good and evil actions are 
the fruits of good and evil hearts. 


II. Wholehearted trust in God 


Since the quality of a man’s 
character and conduct is de- 
termined by the condition of his 
heart, you will want to suggest 
some requirements of a healthy 
heart and the means of attaining 
them. First and foremost of these 
requirements is a wholehearted 
trust in God for strength and di- 
rection. 


1From “Exploring the Bible Text,” The 
International Lesson Annual, 1961; page 163. 
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Read Proverbs 3:5-8 aloud to 
the members of the class. Two 
ideas presented here deserve par- 
ticular consideration: (1) the ad- 
vocacy of a God-centered life as 
over against one that is self-cen- 
tered and (2) the promise that 
trust in God makes for a healthy 
heart, which, in turn, makes for 
good health and long life. 

The first of these ideas is dis- 
cussed by Schloerb in his exposi- 
tion of Proverbs 3:5-8 under the 
heading “What Trust in God 
Does” (The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 4, pages 799-800). 

“In all aspects of life,” says 
Schloerb, “God is to be taken into 
account. The thought of him is 
not to be limited to special seasons 
or sacred places. He is to be ac- 
knowledged in the home, in busi- 
ness, at work, and at play. In other 
words, God is to be thought of 
sufficiently to influence conduct 
and life... 

“To acknowledge him requires 
a fundamental humility. It is the 
recognition that our wills are sub- 
ject to a higher will.” 2 


2From The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4, 
pages 799-800. 


Pherigo (Adult Student) con- 
tends that the real problem of the 
Christian is how to live a God- 
centered life. “Our native selfish- 
ness and pride interfere.” Then he 
discusses “the desire factor,” say- 
ing, “God-centered living can only 
come from the desire of the heart.” 
But, he reminds us, this desire is 
hard because a “native ‘bent of the 
soul’ toward its own self-interest 
is the chief obstacle that lies in 
the way of Christian living.” See 
how Pherigo develops this theme 
in his treatment of the lesson in 
Adult Student. 

You may wish to call to mind 
that this “ ‘bent of the soul’ toward 
its own self-interest” was one of 
the central concerns of the apostle 
Paul and is fundamental in his 
doctrine of salvation. Read, for 
example, Romans 7: 15-24. 

Finally, it should be observed 
that self-centeredness makes for 
anxieties, tensions, and guilt feel- 
ings—in short, for mental or emo- 
tional illness. And such illness is 
often at the root of organic ills. 

The relationship between our 
spiritual health and our physical 
health, it should be noted, is a 
truth that has been drastically 
perverted by the Christian Scien- 
tists, faith healers, and peace-of- 
mind cults. Nevertheless, it is a 
truth to be reckoned with in its 
proper perspective. 

Charles T. Fritsch, in his dis- 
cussion of Proverbs 3:8, says: 
“The reward of trusting God is a 
healthy body. The moral state of 
a man definitely influences his 
physical condition. . . . One who 
trusts God will have that peace of 
mind and cheerfulness of soul 
which make for good health and 
long life. It is also true, in the au- 
thor’s mind, that the wicked, who 
do not obey God’s laws, are pre- 
maturely cut off. Psychosomatic 
medicine is certainly an old pro- 
fession.” 3 

The formula “Trust in God 
equals good health and a long life 
whereas self-centeredness equals 
bad health and a short life” is un- 
doubtedly an oversimplification of 
the matter. We can cite too many 
exceptions to the rule. Yet it is 
essentially true. 


3 Ibid., page 800. 
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Conclude this section with the 
reminder that wholehearted trust 
in God is basic in Jesus’ teachings. 
When Jesus was asked which was 
the greatest of the commandments, 
he answered, “ ‘You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind.’ This is the 
great and first commandment.” 
(Matthew 22: 36-38.) 


lll. A new creation 


Pherigo points out that since 
self-centeredness is at the root of 
our failure to trust whole- 
heartedly in God and to live a 
God-centered life, it must be con- 
quered before we can know the 
real meaning of goodness. “God,” 
he says, “must bring us to and 
through the experience of a new 
birth. We must be changed, trans- 
formed, or reborn.” 

The psalmist voices a similar 
conviction when he prays, 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit 
within me. (Psalms 51:10.) 


In his comments on this verse 
William R. Taylor states, “The 
psalmist is aware that he needs 
more than forgiveness. . . . The 
clean heart which he wants must 
be a new creation . . . The effect 
of it will be manifest in a stead- 
fast, unvacillating loyalty.” 4 

Edwin McNeill Poteat com- 
ments, “This is no perfunctory and 
formal act of expiation; it is a 
man facing up to the spectacle he 


has made of himself. . . . It is not, 
however, the external aspect alone 
that needs attention. .. . He must 


be made over, beginning with his 
heart and soul. ... And as if his 
heart were unclean past cleansing, 
he asks that God shall create a 
new, clean heart .. .”5 


IV. Means of grace 


Note here that in all we have 
been saying we have implied that 
man cannot turn himself into a 
new creature. God must do it for 
him. This point is stressed by 
Pherigo. “Christianity,” he says, 


‘ Ibid., page 270. 
5 Ibid., pages 270-71. 





“has recognized from the begin- 
ning that this rebirth is God’s 
work, not ours.” It is performed 
by the “grace of God” working in 
and upon us. A good question to 
raise here, therefore, is, What is 
man’s responsibility in the mat- 
ter? Call attention to the fact that 
this points up one of the distinc- 
tive items of Methodist belief— 
free will. 

Pherigo refers us to John Wes- 
ley’s answer to the question—that 
we are to put ourselves “in the 
means of grace” and wait for God 
to do his work. How, then, do we 
put ourselves in the means of 
grace? 

A number of answers can be 
given to this question, and you 
may want to get the reaction of 
the class members. It may be noted 
especially that we put ourselves 
in the means of grace when we 
participate in corporate worship, 
personal devotions, a Christian 
home environment, and_ the 
reverent use of the Bible. 

Palmer (Wesley Quarterly) re- 
minds us, “We become what we 
think, love, and worship.” This he 
cites as a value of regular church 
attendance. “A service of wor- 
ship,” he says, “helps to point our 
thoughts, affections, and worship 
toward the ultimate in truth, good- 
ness, beauty, and love—every- 
thing that is represented in God 
as revealed by Jesus Christ.” Note 
his illustration of this. 

Pherigo cites “participation in 
the life of the Christian commu- 
nity,” particularly corporate wor- 
ship, as an effective means of 
grace. “As we join others in formal 
worship, we often come _ into 
a transforming experience with 
God.” Participation in Holy Com- 
munion is particularly suited to 
lift us out of our self-centeredness 
and bring us into a wholehearted 
trust in God. 

Personal devotions are also an 
effective means of grace. Few of 
us are likely to cultivate this 
means of grace to the degree that 
Rufus Jones, the great Quaker 
mystic, did, but he has so much 
to say to our time that his writ- 
ings ought to be required reading 
for our personal devotions. (An 
anthology of his writings is avail- 





able: Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time.® 

In Pathways to the Reality of 
God Jones wrote: “Religion is 
primarily and at heart the per- 
sonal meeting of the soul with 
God and conscious communion 
with Him. To give up the cultiva- 
tion of prayer would mean in the 
long run the loss of the central 
thing in religion ... We might try 
in its stead to perfect the other 
aspects of religion. . . . but if we 
lose the power to discover and 
appreciate the real presence of 
God ... we have made a bad ex- 
change and have dropped from a 
higher to a lower type of re- 
ligion.” 7 

Prayer, it should be noted, is 
not the only activity included in 
personal devotions. There are 
meditation and contemplation, the 
reading of great inspirational lit- 
erature, and, finally, the practice 
of the presence of God in our 
daily routine. 

Rufus Jones testified to the ef- 
fectiveness of a religious home en- 
vironment as a means of grace. 
He said that his home was one “in 
which religion was a vital part of 
the air we breathed. I was not 
‘christened’ in a church but I was 
sprinkled from morning till night 
with the dew of religion. We never 
ate a meal which did not begin 
with a hush of Thanksgiving; we 
never began a day without a fam- 
ily gathering, the reading of a 
chapter in the Bible, followed by 
a period of silent worship when we 
talked with God, not far away, but 
very near. This was a Quaker 
home, the product of generations 
of deep inward religious life.” § 

Palmer, in Wesley Quarterly, 
discusses the family altar as 
“another aid for keeping our 
hearts pointed toward the high- 
est,” an effective method for 
putting ourselves in the means of 
grace. 

In concluding this section you 
will want to stress the point that 
a reverent and intelligent use of 
the Bible is one of the most ef- 
fective means of grace. Pherigo 


@The Macmillan Company, 1951; $5. 


7™¥From Pathways to the Reality of God, 
by Rufus M. Jones; The Macmillan Company, 
1981; out of print. 


8 Quoted by Fosdick in Rufus Jones Speaks 
to Our Time, page vi. 
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has a good discussion of this in 
Adult Student under the heading 
“The Bible as Revelation.” 

To use the Bible reverently 
without intelligence, it should be 
observed, can lead to an outmoded 
Biblicism; to use it intelligently— 
that is, critically—without rever- 
ence can lead to a sterile agnosti- 
cism. Either is detrimental to full 
benefit from the Word of God. 

For effective use of this means 
of grace we must understand 
something about the origin, de- 
velopment, and transmission of 
our Bible; about the history of 
God’s unfolding revelation of him- 
self to the great personalities of 
the Old and New Testaments; 
about the various political and 
cultural situations in which God 
revealed himself to these men; 
about the literary characteristics 
of particular books. This means 
that we need to read the Bible 
with the help of a good com- 
mentary, dictionary, encyclopedia, 
and other aids to study. 

We must do more than this, 
however. We must read the Bible 
reverently, in a mood of anticipa- 
tion and expectancy, confident 
that it has a message for us as 
well as for past generations. 
Pherigo says: 

“Somehow, in reading of his 
past revelations, he reveals him- 
self anew to the reader now. The 
Word becomes alive and speaks 
directly to us in our situation. ... 


“The Bible needs to be read as 
a means of grace, in a receptive, 
relaxed mood, in full anticipation 
of the possibility of real and im- 








mediate personal contact with him 
who originally inspired it... . 

“This ‘exposure to God’ that is 
brought about by Bible reading is 
a transforming and redeeming ex- 
perience.” 

In this connection read the 
preface to the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, noting espe- 
cially the last paragraph. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Members of the group can be 
involved in the teaching of this 
lesson in a number of ways. Here 
are two suggestions: 

1. You can have a debate, or 
at least a lively discussion, of this 
proposition: “The person who 
trusts God will have the peace of 
mind and cheerfulness of soul that 
make for health and long life.” 

2. You can organize a panel dis- 
cussion with a leader and four 
other participants. Let the leader 
start the discussion with some 
such statement as the following: 

“We have noted the necessity of 
wholehearted trust in God, since 
the quality of a man’s character 
and conduct is determined by the 
condition of his heart. Man’s 
natural bent toward self-centered- 
ness is of such a nature, however, 
that nothing short of a radical 
transformation of his inner nature, 
a complete change of heart, a 
spiritual rebirth, is a sufficient 
remedy. Since this goes against 
man’s natural inclination, it can 
be accomplished only by the grace 
of God working in man. 

“While some persons contend 


that man is totally helpless in this . 


process, Methodists, following the 








lead of John Wesley, believe that 
man has the responsibility of put- 
ting himself in the means of grace, 
that is, of participating in the kinds 
of experiences that open the way 
for God’s grace.” 

Then let the various members 
of the panel express themselves on 
the value of such experiences as 
(1) worship and church at- 
tendance, (2) personal devotions, 
(3) a Christian home environ- 
ment, and (4) intelligent and 
reverent use of the Bible. In con- 
cluding the discussion the leader 
should summarize briefly. 


In CLOSING 


Remind the members of the 
class that this is the concluding 
lesson in the unit on “God, the 
Source of True Wisdom.” Note 
that in the Scripture for today 
the writers of the wisdom litera- 
ture reached a high-water mark 
in their understanding of religion 
and morality. Moral goodness is 
not so much a matter of obedience 
to certain laws as it is a condition 
of the heart. In this concept of 
the inwardness of morality—the 
importance of the right will, right 
thoughts, a right conscience, and 
right attitudes—they surpass the 
usual Old Testament view of right 
and wrong and anticipate the view 
of the New Testament. 

Such a view paves the way for 
our next unit of study, which ap- 
plies biblical wisdom to our re- 
lationships with others. Urge the 
class members to prepare for next 
Sunday’s lesson on “Discipline in 
the Home” by studying thoroughly 
the Scripture and the lesson helps. 


THE COUNSELOR sf EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Jesus placed great emphasis on 
the power of belief to modify life. 
He said to the blind men, “Accord- 
ing to your faith be it done to 





Dr. JACKSON is pastor of The Mamaro- 
neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 
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you” (Matthew 9:29; see also 
Luke 8:48 and Mark 11:24). Such 
Scripture passages indicate the 
power of expectation over life. 

A woman said, “I don’t know 
why it is that I always get sick 
when I eat veal. I can even detect 
it in a meat loaf.” 

Under counseling she was led 
back in her mind to the time early 
in childhood when she had had a 
severe choking spell. It was not 










until she had diligently explored 
the border line between conscious 
and subconscious that she recalled 
that she had choked upon a piece 
of veal. 

The mere awareness of the 
presence of veal years later set 
in motion the unconscious re- 
sponses that made her gag and 
become ill. But it was not the veal 
that made her ill. It was the trig- 
gered emotion that set in action 
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the expectancy of illness. When 
she was able to talk out her feel- 
ings, she was able to readjust her 
attitude toward veal. 

Children sometimes play a 
game of tag in which a circle is 
drawn in the earth to serve as a 
penalty box. If a child is caught, 
he is placed there until set free 
by one of his playmates. It is 
merely a rule of the game that he 
stay there until set free. What 
would happen if all his friends 
were to go home and forget to 
tell him he was set free? He might 
remain imprisoned by an idea, 
even though he could well step 
over the line and free himself. 

How often persons have im- 
prisoned themselves with thoughts 
and feelings that no longer have 
any real relevance to the life they 
are living! But they do not realize 
they have been set free, and so 
they go on acting as prisoners. 
In a childhood game it is not 
serious, but when adult life is re- 
stricted by fears and hatreds, it 
can be like the bars of a prison. 

If one expects a situation to be 
bad, he may well get the bad he 
expects. But the fortunate thing 
about the law of expectation is 
that it can work the other way. 
The heart that can issue feelings 
of fear and hatred can also ex- 
press the expectancy of faith and 
love. When this is done, life is set 
free from many of the false chains 
that bind it. The love of God in 
life redeems and sets free those 
who have been captured. 

The twelfth chapter of Acts de- 
scribes an occasion when Peter 
was chained to guards and im- 
prisoned behind stone walls with 
iron gates. But an angel of the 
Lord appeared, and the chains 
fell off, and the iron door was 
opened. Peter and the members 
of the church had been praying 
the prayers of great expectation, 
and he received help according to 
their expectations. 

Great faith always opens doors. 
It sets persons free from the small 
ideas, the fears, the evil emotions 
that have imprisoned them. The 
expectation, the heart’s response, 
when properly kept, leads out into 
newness of life, revised purpose, 
and purified feelings. 





MAY 14: 


UNIT VII: WISDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


Discipline in the Home 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED “ HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Proverbs 4:1-4; 10:1; 
13:24; 20:11; 22:6; 29:17; Ephe- 
sians 6:1-4. 


Proverss 4: 1-4 


In these verses we can picture 
a wise man instructing those who 
have gathered around him in order 
to learn the wisdom he can im- 
part. To emphasize the impor- 
tance of what he was about to 
say, he addressed his class thus: 
“Hear [listen], O sons, a father’s 
instruction.” The word “father” 
is not to be taken literally; it re- 
fers to an honored teacher who 
should be heard. 

The teacher stated that his 
“sons” should listen because he 
was giving them “good precepts.” 
He had thought long and deeply, 
and he was sharing his years of 
learning and experience for their 
benefit. 

Reminiscing, he referred to his 
tender years and the way his 
father had taught him. His il- 
lustration presupposed his stu- 
dents’ belief that their teacher 
was a very wise person. He rather 
assumed this too as he used him- 
self as an illustration. He said, 
in effect: “I am wise today, young 
men, because my father taught 
me in early years what was right; 
and I was attentive to him and 
have lived by his precepts. So 
you too may be wise when you 
are of mature years. But the time 
to begin is now.” 

A man may exist like an animal, 
not obeying those principles that 
make him a man. But if one would 
really live, discipline is necessary. 
Only human beings can really 
live; yet not all of them do. But 
those who live by the Word find 
abundant life. 


Proverss 10:1 


The effect of parents on children 
is often emphasized, but here the 
son is told to observe the effect 
he has on his parents. He “makes 
a glad father” or brings “sorrow 
to his mother.” 

Do not misunderstand this 
proverb. The poet is not placing 
a father against a mother. This 
proverb is an example of a dif- 
ferent kind of poetry from most 
we have read. 

Most proverbs are stated with 
two lines or sentences. Generally 
the second line simply repeats in 
different words the content of the 
first line. This is called synony- 
mous parallelism. When the sec- 
ond line states the opposite of 
the first line, it is called antithetic 
parallelism. This proverb is defi- 
nitely antithetic. 

Most proverbs are of the two 
types we have noted, synony- 
mous or antithetic. This same type 
of poetry, called parallelism, is 
used by the prophets. Note how 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah use the 
two-line structure for their proph- 
ecies. 


Proverss 13:24 


This is another example of anti- 
thetic parallelism. Contrast these 
last two proverbs with those in 
4:1-4, 

Corporal punishment was ex- 
pected of a loving father. A man 
could be required by law to 
punish his son, for he was being 
unfair to his boy in not teaching 
him discipline. The undisciplined 
life is an abhorrence. 

Some persons argue that we 
should let a child “do as he 
pleases.” What type of society 
would we have if every child did 
as he pleased? Do you agree that 


ol 











the parent who does not discipline 
a child does not really love him? 


Proverss 20:11 


If a child’s actions are not right, 
we must recognize that his char- 
acter is not right. We need to 
work to discipline his character, 
not simply his overt actions. Acts 
of dishonesty, greed at the table, 
refusal to share toys, and other 
traits indicate need for, parental 
help in building right character. 


ProveRBS 22:6 


Training a child in the way he 
should go means more than forc- 
ing him to conform. It means 
helping him identify his life with 
great causes and moral laws. Such 
identification releases him from 
the necessity of doing things be- 
cause “Dad and Mother make me 
do it.” The child acts from inner 
necessity or desire rather than 
from outer (parental) compul- 
sion. This is Paul’s distinction be- 
tween a life of law or a life of 
the spirit. 


PROVERBS 29:17 


The undisciplined child is a 
source of worry and concern, but 
the disciplined son “will give you 
rest” and “will give delight to 
your heart.” 


EPHESIANS 6:1-4 


The author of this letter sounds 
like the typical wisdom teacher 
when he says: “Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord.” “In the 
Lord” refers to the special quality 
that permeates family relation- 
ships when parents are Christians. 
The relation of the family mem- 
bers to Christ determines their 
conduct toward one another. 

The requirement of obedience 
to parents is unqualified for both 
Jews and Christians. (This is ap- 
parent in the author’s use of the 
commandment “Honor your fa- 
ther and mother” as equivalent to 
his own statement.) The author 
did not mean “Obey your parents 
if they are Christian in motiva- 
tion.” He did not make a child a 
judge of his parents. He simply 





assumed that the parents were 
Christian. 

In the Ten Commandments the 
law to honor and obey parents is 
the only one with a promise of 
good consequences. 

“Fathers, do not provoke your 
children to anger” is a warning 
against parental severity, for such 
harshness destroys family rela- 
tionships as quickly as a child’s 
disobedience. Parents have obliga- 
tions too. They should give disci- 
pline and instruction in the spirit 
of the Lord, that is, as Jesus him- 
self would administer it. 

Here may be a suggestion of 
Christian education in the home. 
As a Jewish father (see Deuteron- 
omy 6:4-7) is responsible for 
teaching faith to his child, even 
so a Christian father has the same 
responsibility. Parents should see 
that a child learns much more than 
a trade or the content of a college 
education. He needs basic prin- 
ciples for moral action and faith 
in the care, concern, and purposes 
of God. 


LEADER'S HELPS ff JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson begins a unit of 
three sessions dealing with the 
subject: “Wisdom and Discipline.” 
We will attempt to show that the 
New Testament understanding of 
wisdom and aiscipline fulfills and 
supersedes that of the Old Testa- 
ment concerning our relationships 
with others. 

You will want to become fa- 
miliar with all three lessons before 
you teach the first one. To get 
an over-all view of the unit, read 
rapidly through all the materials 
of the three lessons in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, 
supplementing these with The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual and 
Epworth Notes. Then look over 
all the lesson treatments in ADULT 
TracHER. This preparation will 
help you present each lesson more 
effectively. 

In the first lesson, “Discipline 





Mr. SmitH is academic vice-president, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
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in the Home,” we will discuss the 
opportunities parents can find to 
lead their children into experi- 
ences of such disciplined living 
as will result in the fruits of 
noble character. The main con- 
sideration is that of the Christian 
basis of obedience. 

You will need to give thorough 
study to the materials dealing 
with this lesson. The resources 
listed in the box on page 53 will 
also prove helpful. Approved 
audio-visual materials are listed 
in the current issue of Forecast 
(available free from any Cokes- 
bury store). 

“The Well-Disciplined Parent,” 
by Weston LaBarre, may give you 
other ideas for your presentation. 
This article appears on pages 4-6 
of this magazine. 

Organize your preparation for 
the first session by constructing 
an outline. It may be something 
like the one suggested here, but 
be sure it will fit the needs of 
your own class members. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Life must be disciplined 

II. Discipline in the Scriptures 

III. Family life is built on disci- 
pline 

IV. Discipline as submission to 
God’s will 

V. Discipline brings family unity 
and individual self-control 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin by call- 
ing the attention of your group 
to the fact that this lesson comes 
at the close of National Family 
Week. Note the relevance of the 
biblical passages to this theme. 

It would be well to say a word 
of introduction regarding the unit. 
The opening section in the lesson 
as presented in Adult Student 
will then help you get started with 
this first session. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Life must be disciplined 


That life must have boundaries 
and regulations is set forth clearly 
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in the material in Wesley Quar- 
terly. You may wish to draw at- 
tention to what is said there as 
you make your first point. 

Life is energy, vitality. It can- 
not be let go without control. You 
may think of some illustrations 
of the value of control over na- 
ture (the cultivation of plant life, 
the harnessing of falling water 
and energy from the sun). How 
much more important is the 
mastery of personality! Life is 
most significant when disciplined 
intelligently. 

We all know the tragedy of un- 
disciplined living; there are ex- 
amples all around us. Even more 
dramatic than a field grown wild 
or a natural force bent upon 
man’s destruction, an undisci- 
plined human life represents the 
misuse of the highest in God’s 
creation. 

Man is capable of self-direction 
and self-regulation. This is a qual- 
ity of his intelligence and spirit 
which must be developed. For 
this reason discipline is taught in 
the Scriptures. 


II. Discipline in the Scriptures 


This would be a good point at 
which to discuss the biblical pas- 
sages that provide the basis for 
this lesson. Notice that these ad- 
monitions center around the idea 
of the development of character 
in children. The passages from 
Proverbs are summarized in the 
selection from Ephesians. 

The “first commandment with 
a promise’—as the writer of 
Ephesians calls it—refers to 
Exodus 20:12: “Honor your father 
and your mother, that your days 
may be long in the land which 
the Lorp your God gives you.” 
You may wish to comment that 
this is a sure promise, a promise 
of family life and national unity. 
The days of a people will be long 
—that is, many—if parents teach 
their children aright and children 
honor their parents. A nation will 
survive only as long as the in- 
tegrity of its families is main- 
tained. 

Your group may wish to discuss 
this question: How does a family 
find a sense of security in the 
meaningful obedience of its mem- 





bers? Perhaps you can relate this 
theme to materials that have ap- 
peared in newspapers and maga- 
zines on National Family Week. 

This discussion will lead you 
easily into the next section of 
your outline. 


III. Family life is built on disci- 
pline 

Point out that the essence of the 
Scripture passages is the idea that 
discipline is the basis of family 
life. As we said earlier, discipline 
is essential to all life. In family 
life, however, discipline is related 
to special values and purposes. 

Here you may define discipline 
or ask the class to do so. These 
terms may be helpful: education; 
training; drill; subjection to rule; 
control; habit of obedience; cor- 
rection; chastisement for correc- 
tion and training—hence, training 
through suffering. 

Apply the various aspects of 
this definition to different areas of 
life. In what important ways does 
discipline in military organization 
differ from discipline in family 
life? How may discipline be 
thought of as “training through 
suffering” with respect to family 
life? 

Ask the group to analyze some 
aspects of discipline: education, 
correction, suffering. Do the class 
members make a distinction be- 
tween “chastisement for correc- 
tion and training” and mere pun- 
ishment? 

You will probably wish to re- 
mind the group that Jesus taught 


us to think of God as our Father 
and of ourselves as his children. 
What meaning has this teaching 
in relation to discipline as educa- 
tion? Is not all life a learning, an 
education? Particularly in the 
family the young must learn from 
those who are older. In the family 
the discipline of life itself is 
brought to sharpest focus. Family 
life is built on discipline. 

IV. Discipline as submission to 

God’s will 


Before continuing the discus- 
sion you may wish to summarize 
what has been said thus far. You 
have tried to show the necessity 
for the disciplining of life, the 
scriptural basis for discipline, and 
the fundamental relationship of 
discipline to family life. You are 
now ready to deal with the main 
theme of the lesson: the Christian 
basis of obedience, which is the 
discipline of God’s will. In the 
home submission to God’s will 
becomes the highest form of dis- 
cipline on the part of the members 
of the family. 

Call attention especially to the 
material in Adult Student on “The 
Christian and Obedience.” Note 
that Grimes sets the passage from 
Ephesians in the context of the 
entire book. 

Obedience for the Christian is 
loving response to God’s love. 
Where can this be learned better 
than in the home where children, 
nurtured by human love, may 
learn of the divine love? (This 
thought is also developed by 





Additional Resources* 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4; Abingdon Press; $8.75. 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10. 


Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press; $1.50. 

Adult Bible Course, July-September, 1960, issue: “Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes”; Graded Press; 40 cents. 

Understanding the Old Testament, by Bernhard W. Anderson; Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957; $9.25. (See Chapter 15, “The Beginning of 


Wisdom.”) 


Introduction to the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer; Harper 
and Brothers; $6.50. (See Part V, Chapters II and VII. This book 


is rather difficult but excellent.) 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 














Disciplined living helps build noble character. 


Whiting in Wesley Quarterly.) 
The element of grace is a factor 
in Christian discipline not found 
in other types. 

Perhaps you would like to pro- 
ceed along this line: Christian 
discipline is not merely a set of 
regulations or requirements for 
group living. There are rules, and 
there is correction, to be sure. But 
these are set forth in a climate or 
atmosphere of Christian grace. 

Christian discipline in the home 
is not merely a matter of obeying 
the law; rather, it is an experience 
of the submission of each will to 
God’s will. In this experience 
parents must lead the way. Par- 
ents who do not submit their own 
wills to God’s will all too often 
expect children to be obedient 
without good example. 

Voluntary submission to God’s 
will—which is at the heart of 
Christian experience—produces 
motives based on love. Obedience 
is then the result of love rather 
than the result of fear. Growing 
in Christian experience means 
growing in the degree to which we 
are motivated by love. However, 
we are as slow to grow up in this 
regard as in others. 

Point out that children feel 
secure when they are 


more 
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directed. Psychologists tell us 
children really like to be told 
what to do. It is part of immatu- 
rity to want to be relieved of mak- 
ing decisions. As humans grow up, 
they can take on responsibility. 
But tensions and anxieties are the 
result of requiring children to 
make decisions before they are 
ready for such responsibility. 

The foregoing can be tied in 
well with the material in Wesley 
Quarterly. You can develop the 
idea by pointing out the evils of 
too little discipline in the home. 
Overpermissiveness with children 
is akin to neglect. Firm discipline 
is essential to effective child guid- 
ance. 

Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
the Harvard criminologists, 
demonstrated this in a study of a 
large number of delinquent chil- 
dren. This study revealed that in 
only 4 per cent of the cases were 
the mothers “firm and kindly,” 
while a study of a similar number 
of nondelinquents showed that in 
70 per cent of the cases the 
mothers were firm—although kind 
—in the exercise of discipline. 

Ask your class: Does this show 
that the discipline of love is the 
strongest bulwark of human char- 
acter? 


At its best, discipline is submis- 
sion to God’s will by parents and 
by children. At its best, discipline 
in the home is the developing and 
maturing, in parents and in chil- 
dren, of a life motivated by love. 
This is what makes children into 
men and women and makes men 
and women into children of God. 

This truth is effectively ex- 
pressed in Henry Ware’s “Happy 
the Home When God Is There” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 428). 
You may want to read this to the 
class, especially stanza 4: 


Lord, let us in our homes agree 
This blessed peace to gain; 
Unite our hearts in love to Thee, 

And love to all will reign. 


V. Discipline brings family unity 
and individual self-control 


For this part of your discussion 
you will find Adult Student par- 
ticularly helpful; it contains some 
practical points on how parents 
can help children develop the 
inner controls that characterize 
their own Christian experience of 
obedience to God’s will. You may 
wish to involve the group in a 
discussion of these points. They 
are: conviction, behavior, reli- 
gious practices, consistency, and 
honesty and earnestness in an- 
swering questions. Wesley Quar- 
terly has a similar list under the 
heading “Results of Discipline.” 

In any event, you will want to 
conclude this section of your pres- 
entation on the note that disci- 
pline based on submission to God’s 
will is a co-operative family enter- 


prise. It is togetherness in its 


finest sense, with every member 
of the family accepted by and re- 
sponsible to every other member, 
all within a framework of God’s 
purpose for his children. Thus the 
child reaches out toward matu- 
rity—self-realization under God 
—to become, someday, a parent 
himself, training up his own chil- 
dren in the way they should go. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


A panel discussion on the fruits 
of discipline would be a good way 
to involve the group. A number 
of individuals may volunteer to 
sit around a table and discuss 
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this topic. (There should be no 
prepared speeches, although the 
panel members should confer in 
advance.) The panel leader should 
make a brief introductory state- 
ment. From time to time during 
the course of the discussion he 
may wish to clarify, stimulate, 
guide, or summarize. Toward the 
end the rest of the class may wish 
to add their comments. 

If there is a children’s home in 
your neighborhood, you may in- 
vite the director to conduct a 
forum. In a forum the speaker 
presents an address, and then the 
group asks questions or makes 
comments. Of course, you should 
acquaint your guest in advance 
with the purpose of this unit and 
with your aim for this lesson. 





Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for 
interpersonal relationships. 


If children are to grow into 
true adult behavior, they must 
not be subjected to childish be- 
havior on the part of the adults 
they know. 

“When I feel fresh and good, I 
have a wonderful time with the 
children. When I am tired and 
irritable, the children know it and 
become impossible.” The mother 
who said this was revealing far 
more than she realized. When she 
felt well, she accepted the chil- 
dren. When she was tired, she 
rejected them; and they knew it. 
Everybody resents rejection, and 
children show it unmistakably. 

The kind of discipline that 
comes from a parent who feels 
composed and understanding is 
quite different in its purpose and 
effect from that administered by 
a parent who is jumpy and easily 
angered. Discipline administered 
in anger is punitive. Discipline ad- 
ministered in good will and under- 
standing is far more likely to be 
educational. It leads to under- 
standing and a change in attitude. 
Punitive discipline is so likely to 
overpunish that it defeats its own 





A third way to involve the 
group would be to conduct a ques- 
tion period, using questions that 
promote thinking and discussion. 
Prepare a list of six or eight such 
questions, being sure they cannot 
be answered simply by Yes or No. 
Here are a few samples: 

What are some fruits of disci- 
pline? 

How are respect and love re- 
lated to discipline? 

In what sense must parents 
learn to obey? 

A fourth suggestion is to have 
a symposium. Several persons 
may speak on a topic like “How 
we discipline the teen-agers at 
our house” or “What I have 
learned about obedience from my 
children (or my neighbor’s chil- 
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purpose and stimulates fear and 
deceit as protective measures. 

Dorothy Baruch in her excel- 
lent book, New Ways in Disci- 
pline,! approaches the idea of dis- 
cipline with a concern for what 
we are really trying to do. How 
does the process appear to the 
child? How does he react to it? 
Does he begin to think adults are 
unjust and unreasonable? Such 
attitudes may be the beginnings 
of what we so often refer to as 
juvenile delinquency, no matter 
how good our intention may be in 
administering a certain kind of 
discipline. We can classify a 
method of discipline as good only 
when the child involved reacts 
with attitudes and actions that 
help him mature. 

Each situation requiring disci- 
pline is an educational opportu- 
nity. The method of discipline 
should be designed to make the 
most of the opportunity. If dis- 
cipline is wisely employed, it will 
focus on the real problem. If it 
is an expression of anger on the 
part of a parent who feels threat- 
ened by his child’s behavior, the 
educational opportunity is di- 
verted and all the child learns is 
that some adults can be very 
strange and stupid at times. And 


1 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 





dren).” Then the class members 
may ask questions or make com- 
ments. Each speaker should be 
given a time limit so that there 
will be opportunity for all to 
participate. 


In CLOSING 


Restate your lesson aim and 
summarize your main points brief- 
ly. Close with a prayer asking 
that God will bless the homes 
represented in your class and your 
church and that his will may be 
done in them. 

Urge the class to study diligent- 
ly next week’s lesson on “The 
Importance of Diligence.” Be pre- 
pared to give assignments to those 
who will participate in the lesson 
presentation. 





the next opportunity to teach is 
already tarnished by a kind of be- 
havior the child can quickly see 
through. 

Persons who have debated the 
values of strict and severe punish- 
ment versus complete freedom 
and permissiveness in dealing 
with a child overlook the main 
point. The opinions of adults as 
to what is wise or good are not as 
important as what is happening 
to the child’s thought and feeling. 

A child needs discipline to learn 
how to grow up well in our kind 
of world. He needs adults about 
him who are mature and can be 
trusted to treat him with the same 
wisdom in varying situations. He 
needs to be guided with love and 
wisdom. To work out one’s anger 
on a defenseless child is brutality 
of the most inexcusable nature. It 
is not true discipline by any 
stretch of the imagination. 

A child deserves love and ac- 
ceptance as the beginning of wise 
and kindly guidance fitted to his 
own needs and personality traits, 
for a sensitive child cannot be 
dealt with in the same way as a 
more extroverted being. But all 
discipline worthy of the name be- 
gins with understanding and 
justice and is administered with 
loving concern, 
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The Importance of Diligence 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED of HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Proverbs 6:6-9; 22:29; 
24:30-34; Ecclesiastes 3:22; 2 Thes- 
salonians 3:6-13. This treatment 
deals with the portions printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Proverss 6: 6-9 


We should note first that the 
type of poetry used in this selec- 
tion from Proverbs is mostly what 
is known as synonymous parallel- 
ism. This means that the second 
line of a couplet repeats in differ- 
ent words the content of the first 
line. Thus, in 6:1 the teacher 
equated “neighbor” or “friend” 
(in the first line) with “stranger” 
(in the second line). Verses 8-9 
in this Scripture passage are good 
examples of this kind of poetry. 
You will recognize many others 
throughout Hebrew poetry. 

In studying the content of these 
verses we need to look at them in 
their setting. In 6:1 we see the 
wise man as he began his lecture 
to his class of young men. The 
phrase “My son” indicates that he 
spoke as a father to his sons, giv- 
ing advice that would help them 
achieve a good life in the years 
ahead. 

Verses 1-15 mention three 
things a young man should avoid. 
The first is suretyship (verses 1- 
5). The teacher warned against 
thoughtlessly cosigning a note for 
a neighbor. 

The third danger a person 
should avoid is that of perversity. 
Verses 12-15 give the teacher’s 
description of the man who sows 
discord and suspicion through 
“crooked speech” and knowing 
looks. 

Our lesson is concerned with 
the second quality to be avoided, 
that of indolence. A lazy man 
slides down the incline of sloth 
into poverty. An indolent man is 
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poverty-stricken in intelligence, 
aesthetics, morals, money, and 
faith. Work and disciplined living 
are necessary in every area of a 
man’s life if he is to be rich. 

The wise man advised the 
“sluggard” to learn wisdom from 
the ant. We have all observed the 
tremendous energy of this lowly 
creature. She keeps at her job 
without having to be bossed. The 
term “chief” denotes the judicial 
head of a community. “Officer” 
suggests the police power. The 
“ruler” is the executive head. 

If the lowly ant “prepares her 
food in summer” for the winter 
months ahead, how much more 
should a man—a thinking, pur- 
posing, willing creature—be 
thoughtful about his future! To 
be less than a man, to be willing 
to live on a level lower than an 
animal or an insect, is unthink- 
able. It is gross evil. To achieve 
manhood involves work and dis- 
ciplined living. 


PROVERBS 22:29 


The word “skilful” may also be 
translated “diligent.” A diligent, 
hard-working man develops skills. 
Such a skillful man “will stand 
before kings,” for he is an author- 
ity in his field. 

A skilled doctor, architect, 
painter, violinist, or teacher is one 
who has diligently applied him- 
self to his work. As with char- 
acter, skill and authority come 
from hard work. They are an 
achievement. True, the potential- 
ity is present, a gift of God. But 
potentiality becomes actuality 


only when labor is added to it. 


Proverss 24:30-34 


The teacher told his students of 
a vineyard he had seen. It be- 
longed to a sluggard. The vines 
were choked with weeds—thorns 





and nettles. Weeds had grown up 
on the stone walls and had taken 
such a strong hold that they had 
cracked the rocks apart. As a re- 
sult the wall was falling down. 
What was the cause of all this? It 
was a man who liked to sleep too 
much. 

The sluggard was not himself 
destroying his vineyard, but his 
laziness was letting the forces of 
nature do it. Moreover, his love 
of sleep deprived others of the 
products of his land as surely as 
if he had destroyed them. (See 
Proverbs 18:9.) 

I recall one student’s custom of 
sleeping an hour and a half every 
afternoon plus a full twelve hours 
every night. “A little sleep” 
won't hurt, he thought. But it did. 
It brought intellectual poverty. 
Sometimes we must burn the mid- 
night oil. 


EccLESIASTES 3:22 


A Persian proverb reads: 
“What I am to be I am now be- 
coming.” Let us rejoice in the 
work we are doing as it leads 
toward the goal on which we have 
set our sights. 

Work in “becoming” should be 
enjoyed. An apprentice should re- 
joice as he develops skill in his 
art. Work is one way a man can 
co-operate with God. As God’s 
co-workers we should not despise 
the day’s labor but welcome it as 
a method of achieving our self- 
fulfillment. 

When we approach our work 
with such an attitude, we will 
greet every workday with an 
eagerness like that of the psalmist 
who sang: 


This is the day which the Lorp has 
made; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it 
(Psalms 118: 24). 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your preparation by read- 
ing carefully the lesson materials 
in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, and Epworth Notes. You 
may wish to consult also The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with the Scrip- 
ture passages for this lesson. 

Spend a few minutes at least in 
evaluating your last presentation. 
Was it effective? Was the group 
responsive? Did the group come 
to grips with the heart of the 
lesson? Did you stimulate partici- 
pation? How well did you ac- 
complish your lesson aim? Use 
your answers to help you plan for 
the second lesson in the unit. 

Note the “Purpose of Our 
Study” as stated for this lesson 
by Whiting in Wesley Quarterly. 
Is it similar to the concern of the 
lesson as described in Adult Stu- 
dent? (“We shall be concerned 
with faithfulness in all of life.”) 

Formulate the purpose of the 
lesson as you understand it and 
plan to present it. This will help 
you see all your teaching materials 
in the light of your basic teaching 
aim. You will want to include in 
your aim (1) the idea of the im- 
portance of diligence in all areas 
of living, (2) stress upon diligence 
as it relates to Christian char- 
acter, and (3) reference to dili- 
gence in our daily work. 

Make a teaching outline to im- 
plement this aim, and organize 
your teaching materials for sys- 
tematic presentation. A suggested 
outline is given below. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Diligence is life purpose at 
work 
II. Diligence reveals character 
III. Diligence—personal and _ so- 
cial 
IV. Diligence for all 
V. Diligence “as unto God” 


To BEGIN 


One way to start would be to 
have someone read or report on 
the opening section of the lesson 
in Adult Student. 

A more personalized approach 
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would be to tell about someone 
you know who loves his work and 
also makes constructive use of 
his leisure. You may wish to refer, 
by way of contrast, to the tragedy 
of people who do not know what 
to do with their spare time. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Diligence is life purpose at work 


If you begin as suggested above, 
you can proceed at once to make 
the point that diligence is life 
purpose at work. 

By diligence we mean constant, 
careful effort; perseverance; or, 
as stated in Adult Student, faith- 
fulness. The quality of diligence, 
therefore, is certainly not char- 
acteristic of the idler. 

The student materials relate 
diligence to character. Wesley 
Quarterly refers to diligence as a 
virtue and contrasts diligence 
with irresponsibility and laziness. 

Why is there so much reference 
in these materials to our daily 
work in connection with the dis- 
cussion of diligence? Note the 
memory verse. You may wish to 
raise this question with your 
class: How can we recapture the 
glow that is within the word 
“work’’? Ask your group for some 
specific suggestions. Among the 
comments may be the following 
ideas: 

1. There are rewards attached 
to work (security, satisfaction, 
joy, adjustment to life). 

2. One’s work serves others as 
well as himself. 

3. Work is productive. 

4. Work gives meaning to 
leisure. 

5. Work gives purpose to life. 

6. Serious application to one’s 
work involves diligence; this 
builds character. 

7. As the years pass, one gains 
an increasing sense of accomplish- 
ment from his work. 

8. We seem to be made for 
work, for usefulness. Idleness de- 
stroys personality and does not 
build character. 

9. Work, properly conceived, is 
work toward something—it goes 
somewhere. Meaningful employ- 





himself 


ment toward some end lends pur- 
pose to living. According to the 
loftiness of our purpose, we can 
increase the significance of our 
work. 

10. God gives us a great ex- 
ample with respect to work. He 
worked in creation; Jesus worked; 
we are urged to become workers 
with God. 

Point out that work is inherent 
in the very structure of experi- 
ence. Diligent application to one’s 
work lifts one’s tasks from the 
level of drudgery to that of divin- 
ity. Diligence “in all things” is 
one’s whole life purpose at work. 


II. Diligence reveals character 


Continuing with this line of 
presentation, you are ready to 
move into a consideration of char- 
acter. These thoughts may help: 

The degree to which one applies 
diligently (faithfully, 
constantly) to his tasks is a meas- 
ure of his character. Notice the 
discussion in Adult Student of 
God’s faithfulness as a reason for 
ours. Constancy, dependableness, 
faithfulness—these are attributes 
of God himself. 

Fickle-mindedness and uneven 
application of one’s attention to 
his tasks indicate weak character. 

Faithfulness in one’s work is a 
way of wisdom; wisdom is funda- 
mentally related—as the title of 
this unit comes into focus here— 
to that discipline we call diligence. 

You may wish to ask your 
group: In what ways does dili- 
gence in one’s work form char- 
acter (as well as reveal char- 
acter) ? Or you may prefer to use 
this question to promote discus- 
sion: What is the relationship be- 
tween honesty in our work and 
diligence? You will find 2 Thessa- 
lonians 3:6-13 a helpful Scripture 
reference at this point. 

You may want to relate this 
discussion to the current interest 
in communism as a philosophy. 
Communism idealizes work; in 
this lesson we extol the virtues of 
work. What is the difference? 
(The memory verse for this lesson 
will help on this point.) 
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III. Diligence—personal and so- 
cial 

The discussion of the commu- 
nistic philosophy’s emphasis on 
work will lead into this section of 
your presentation. Some persons 
have said that only communism 
has a social emphasis on the idea 
of work. They are wrong. The 
idea that diligent application to 
work is both personal and social 
is inherent in Christianity from 
the beginning. 

Here you will wish to use the 


portance of the process of growing 
and maturing, of accepting in- 
creasing responsibilities. Whiting 
(Wesley Quarterly) says: “When 
children are reared to perform 
their chores with diligence and to 
accept increasing responsibilities 
in the home, they are being 
trained to make significant contri- 
butions to home and community.” 

Thus you can connect the idea 
of the Christ-centered home with 
that of the Christ-centered indi- 
vidual. Indeed, the thought can 





“Doody 





Diligence is necessary in meeting the responsibilities 
of the home, community, and church as well as of 


honorable employment. 


section on Christian vocation in 
Adult Student as well as the sec- 
tion on “Diligence and God’s 
Kingdom” in Wesley Quarterly. 

Point out that diligent applica- 
tion is necessary in meeting re- 
sponsibilities in home, community, 
and church as well as in honor- 
able employment. 

At this point you may wish to 
recall the significance of last 
Sunday’s lesson, the first in this 
unit. Remind the class of the im- 
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be carried over to the idea of the 
Christ-centered society. Such a 
society will diligently apply its 
will and resources to bring Chris- 
tian principles and practices to 
bear upon its problems. What are 
the applications here to such ques- 
tions as racial equality, disarma- 
ment, fair labor policies, and 
(anticipating next week’s lesson) 
temperance? 

Our stress upon Christian ex- 
perience as an individual matter 











sometimes leads us to neglect the 
social implications of Christianity. 
You will wish to remind your 
class of the corporate obligations 
of Christian people. From the very 
beginning the church was a 
brotherhood, a fellowship, a “com- 
munion of saints.” Note that a 
person’s Christian experience does 
not exist long in a social vacuum. 
Point out, therefore, that as we 
must be diligent in our individual 
responsibilities, so we as members 
of the Christian fellowship must 
be diligent in certain corporate 
responsibilities. 

This presents a good cpportu- 
nity for you to emphasize the 
significance of the connectional 
interests of our church. The 
boards and agencies of The Meth- 
odist Church enable us to partici- 
pate in organized efforts of service 
not possible to us otherwise as 
individuals. These efforts are ac- 
tual extensions of our individual 
experience and represent the 
diligent application of the validity 
of our experience to all mankind. 
Thus, although our own vocation 
may be relatively limited in out- 
reach, we widen the circle of our 
influence and serve to some de- 
gree as foreign missionaries when 
we support such an effort through 
our church board. 


IV. Diligence for all 


The foregoing leads naturally 
into the subject of diligence for 
all. As Grimes points out in Adult 
Student, “All Christians, not just 
full-time church workers, are re- 
sponsible for the ministry or mis- 
sion of the church.” Diligence in 
Christian responsibility is re- 
quired of all of us. 

You will wish to draw the at- 
tention of the class to the idea of 
faithful service in the section on 
“The Ministry of the Laity” in 
Adult Student. 

Emphasize that every man is 
expected to be diligent in his wit- 
ness for Christ. No Christian can 
afford to be indifferent to the sig- 
nificance of his own influence. 
Diligence is required of us all. 

Invite your class to analyze 
what it means to witness for 
Christ. How does this influence 
our relationships with those who 
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work with us and those who live 
around us? 

Speculate as to what would 
happen if we were all more dili- 
gent in the matter of our witness 
for Christ. What would it mean 
for our church, our community, 
our world? 








V. Diligence “as unto God” 





You come now to the crowning 
thought of the lesson. “The Chris- 
tian understands his mission in 
life as service to God. ... We are 
stewards of all that we have and 

” You may wish to quote 







are. 
Adult Student still further: “The 
Christian’s call to be diligent is a 
call from God to use his life re- 
sponsibly.” 

Remind your group that this is 
the main characteristic of the 
Christian way of life—all things 
are done “as unto God.” One’s 
whole life purpose, including his 
work and all his activities and re- 
sponsibilities, must be thought of 
as a part of the will of God. 
Diligence is simply a_ person’s 
serious application of himself to 
this belief. 

Some consideration is given in 
the lesson materials to the matter 
of hindrances to diligence. Cer- 
tainly you will not wish to dwell 
upon these factors at this point in 
your presentation, but you may 
wish to mention them: the condi- 
tion of being lazy and undisci- 
plined (someone has said that 
every man is as lazy as he dare 
be); overemphasis on recreation 
(life is not just a joy ride); physi- 
cal reasons (often correctable) ; 
and, failure to see sense in one’s 






























Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 








Diligence in living is quite dif- 
ferent from diligence in work. 
Our Puritan ancestors taught that 
work was a major virtue and that 
the person who worked long and 
hard was building up treasure in 
heaven. 
















A New Unit 


The International Lesson Series in June will consist of a unit en- 
titled “The Fruits of Wisdom.” Its purpose is to show how the New 
Testament fulfills and supersedes the Old Testament wisdom in 
relation to understanding life’s meaning and man’s purposes. Les- 


son titles are: 


June 4: A Search for Life’s Meaning 


June 11: Two Views of Life 


June 18: The Power of the Tongue 
June 25: The Fruits of Faith 





work (due to lack of spiritual in- 
sight or meaningful and intelligent 
adjustment). 

You may want to recommend to 
the members of your group that 
they stop long enough to evalu- 
ate their lives in the light of God’s 
purpose. Finding the relationship 
of our lives to God’s purpose is 
the key to diligent application to 
the tasks of living. Only then 
can we live and act with true 
diligence, “as unto God.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You can secure group partici- 
pation by breaking the class into 
buzz sections to discuss a ques- 
tion from “What Do You Think?” 
in Wesley Quarterly. Try the 
question “What has been the ef- 
fect of the labor-capital struggle 
on diligence in work?” Or you 
may frame a question of your own 
concerning the program of the 
church in relation to the increased 
amount of leisure time available 
to all of us. 

To make the most of this tech- 
nique, have each buzz section of 
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It is quite true that the physical 
blessings of life are built upon 
labor. Money is a symbol of labor. 
Those who work wisely and well 
deserve credit for the work they 
have done. Those who cheat their 
employers out of their proper 
amount of work are thieves just 
as much as those who take what 
they are not entitled to. 
Diligence in employment, how- 
ever, may be a long way from 


five to ten persons select a chair- 
man and a secretary. The secre- 
tary will report to the larger 
group the findings or questions of 
his buzz section. These reports 
may form the basis for further 
discussion in the general meeting 
of the class. 

You may wish to involve the 
total group in a question period, 
using the questions raised in these 
teaching helps or in the students’ 
materials. 

In using either of these sug- 
gestions, encourage participation 
by as many members of the class 
as possible. Remember that good 
teaching involves self-expression 
on the part of those who are 
taught. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize this lesson briefly 
and relate it to the previous one 
and to the unit as a whole. 

To conclude the session, have 
the group sing or someone read 
the very appropriate hymn “Be- 
hold Us, Lord, a Little Space” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 459). 





diligence in living. Henry David 
Thoreau, the naturalist of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, watched the 
farmers working from daybreak 
until dark and concluded that they 
did not own their farms. Their 
farms owned them. 

Thoreau urged the farmers not 
to work so hard looking down at 
the earth but rather to turn their 
eyes upward and see the beauty 
of the world. If they would work 


as hard at appreciating the wonder 
of God’s world, they would be far 
richer. 

Unending labor that is forced 
upon a person may be a type of 
slavery, even when he forces him- 
self. The retired factory worker 
who collects his Social Security 
but spends his spare time waiting 
at the factory gate as if it were 
the center of life is pathetic. 

Diligence can be improperly 
directed, for it is a secondary 
virtue. To be diligent about what 
is unworthy makes it doubly 
tragic. The value of diligence con- 
sists in using it for worthy goals, 
“as serving the Lord.” 

A rich man on his eightieth 
birthday was unwilling to accept 
my congratulations on his long 
and successful life. “Yes, I’ve 
made money and done some good 
with it, but I never did what I 
wanted to with my life. I wanted 
to be a missionary, and I didn’t 
have the courage: I’ve always re- 
gretted it. Now what I have I 
must leave. I don’t deserve any 
praise. I failed where it counts 
the most.” 

Few persons can be this honest 
with themselves. But at eighty 
one may be well past the time of 
trying to fool oneself or anyone 
else. Diligence turned toward 
good goals is not good enough to 
satisfy the soul. The diligence that 
can satisfy the soul must be 
directed toward the best. Then 
diligence enhances what is good 
and directs the individual’s full 
productive potential toward the 
goals he can accept in God’s name. 

Not all persons can be mission- 
aries or engage in other full-time 
church-related professions. But 
every man and woman can add 
the dignity of a Christian witness 
to whatever is his assigned task 
in life. Thus he can help those 
around him grow in understand- 
ing of what the Christian faith 
can do when it works itself out in 
daily tasks. 

This wisely directed diligence 
can show as well in avocation as 
in vocation, in community life as 
in family life. It is evidence that 
all of living is a trust from God to 
be conducted with all diligence as 
befits a servant of God. 
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MAY 28: 


Self-Discipline—Why? 


(World Service Sunday*) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED és HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Proverbs 2; 7:1-5; 14: 
29-30; 16:32; 17:27; 20:1; 23:19-21, 
29-35. This treatment deals with 
the portions printed in the stu- 
dents’ periodicals. 


Proverss 7:1-5 


These verses form an introduc- 
tion to teachings concerning the 
evils of illicit love. The teacher of 
wisdom stated frankly a young 
man’s problem concerning the 
prostitute and adulteress (7: 6-20) 
and advised his students on how 
to deal with her temptations so 
that they might maintain marital 
faithfulness. 

Self-interest alone should cause 
a young man to refrain: 


He who commits adultery has no 
sense; 
he who does it destroys himself 
(6:32). 


Besides the evil consequences 
(such as disease and disgrace) 
that may come to a man who en- 
gages in sexual promiscuity, there 
are other factors, such as responsi- 
bility to the unborn and the un- 
ethical use of another person as a 
means to self-gratification. 

Such thoughts as these were in 
the mind of the wise man as he 
recommended means by which the 
young could deal with sexual 
temptations. He suggested the use 
of various moral and religious 
teachings. 

“My son, value [treasure up] 
the laws of God,” he said, in effect. 
Conformity isn’t enough. To see 
the good, to value it, and to iden- 
tify oneself with it are essential if 
passions are to be kept under 
reign. Hence he asked his sons to 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


keep his teachings as “the apple 
of your eye.” If one loves God’s 
laws and purposes so much that 
he keeps them central in his 
thinking, they will motivate all 
his actions and determine the kind 
of character he develops. 


The writer of Psalms 1 de- 
scribed the blessed man like this: 


His delight is in the law of the 
Lorn, 
and on his law he meditates day 
and night. 


Such a person is like a tree 
“planted by streams of water’— 
healthy, nourished, steady, and 
unmoved. 

The instruction to “bind them 
on your fingers” reminds us of the 
use of phylacteries and the mezu- 
zah, whose purpose is to keep the 
law of God continually before 
one’s mind. Some people wear the 
cross around their necks because 
it makes a lovely ornament, but 
others wear it as a constant re- 
minder of their dedication and 
avowed purposes. 


Say to wisdom, “You are my 
sister,” 
and call insight your intimate 


friend. 


These verses of lovely, honor- 
able, and noble relationships con- 
trast sharply with the rest of 
chapter seven, which portrays an 
ignoble, dishonorable, unlovely, 
painted harlot. One should love 
wisdom and insight more than 
such enticements. 


Proverss 14:30 


The study of psychosomatics is 
not as young as many have 
thought. This wise teacher knew 
that 
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A tranquil mind gives life to the 
flesh, 

but passion makes the bones 
rot. 


He who lets passion dominate 
his thinking pays for it in numer- 
ous ways. His “flesh” and “bones” 
—his body—will paint a picture 
of his thought life. The man 
dominated by hate soon writes 
this fact across his seamed and 
hardened face. The passion-ridden 
mind soon discloses its nature, 
supposedly hidden, in shifty and 
lust-filled eyes. 

“A tranquil mind” does not 
come by accident. It is the fruit 
of disciplined Christlike living. 
The phrase “tranquil mind” means 
literally “heart of healing”— 
thoughts that bring health to the 
whole body. 


PRoversBS 16:32 


The sages gave high honor to 
one who could control his temper. 
It is the part of wisdom not to 
“fly off the handle” when an of- 
fense or disagreement occurs. 
Temper tantrums leave wounds 
that are often hard to heal. 

“He who is slow to anger is 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The third and concluding lesson 
in this unit on “Wisdom and Dis- 
cipline” brings us to a considera- 
tion of the important matter of 
self-discipline. This lesson may 
help adults accept a more inclu- 
sive view of temperance. 

Again, begin by acquainting 
yourself thoroughly with the stu- 
dent materials in Wesley Quar- 
terly and Adult Student as well 
as in Epworth Notes. You can 
supplement these from The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual and, 
since this is a temperance lesson, 
from materials available from the 
Division of Temperance and Gen- 
eral Welfare of our Methodist 
Board of Christian Social Rela- 
tions (100 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C.). You 
may wish to write this agency for 
materials to give to your group. 





better than the mighty,” for his 
self-restraint gives him time to 
think (not force) his way 
through. Likewise “he who rules 
his spirit” is a stronger person 
than a conquering hero who has 
not learned to control his own 
temper. How could such a man 
control the life of a city? 


Proverss 17:27 


The Books of Proverbs includes 
over one hundred verses that have 
to do with the use of the tongue. 
The sages emphasized restraint 
in the use of words. A hothead al- 
ways says too much and often 
more than he intended and more 
than is true. But a “cool spirit” 
(which phrase our teen-agers 
should appreciate), that is, an 
“excellent” spirit (K.J.V.), holds 
his tongue, knowing his words 
may cause more damage than he 
intends. 

I think the Bible’s most beauti- 
ful passage about the responsible 
use of the tongue is found in 
Isaiah 50:4: 


The Lord Gop has given me 
the tongue of those who are 
taught, 


LEADER’S HELPS if JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


Read the Scripture passages in 
their context in the Bible, and, 
as a matter of personal prepara- 
tion, ask God to guide you in 
making an effective presentation 
at this session. 

Set up your teaching aim for 
this session. You may want to 
show both the practical value and 
the Christian necessity of the 
virtue of temperance. 

A possible teaching outline is 
suggested below. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. A practical way of life 
II. Control of self 
III. Christian teaching 
IV. Christian witness 
V. Keeping self-discipline alive 


To BEGIN 
You can begin by drawing at- 


tention to the fact that with this 





that I may know how to sustain 
with a word 
him that is weary. 


Here is a truly “cool spirit.” 


Proverss 20:1 


Wine is “a mocker,” that is, a 
scorner. A man’s good judgments 
and purposes are scorned by wine. 
An intoxicated brain scorns man- 
hood and reduces it to the animal 
level. Passions are freed from in- 
hibitions and dominate the flesh. 


Proverss 23:19-21 


Self-discipline has no place for 
the winebibber and the glutton- 
ous person. To the drunkard the 
teacher said: 


Your eyes will see strange things, 
and your mind utter perverse 
things (23:33). 


To the glutton he said, “Drowsi- 
ness will clothe a man with rags.” 

Don’t let things be in the saddle, 
directing your life. Rather, “direct 
your mind in the way”; get in 
the saddle yourself and hold all 
passions, appetites, and instincts 
in the reigns of godly purposes. 


session the unit on “Wisdom and 
Discipline” comes to a close with 
a consideration of the important 
subject of self-discipline. The 
Scripture selections emphasize 
self-control, and these make a 
natural point of departure. 


How To PROCEED 
I. A practical way of life 


The material in Wesley Quarter- 
ly makes a case for self-discipline 
as common sense; the Adult Stu- 
dent material also opens with a 
treatment of self-control as a 
practical and specific matter. 

You will wish to discuss self- 
control as a quality necessary to 
all areas of life. One must control 
his disposition, his tongue, his 
attitudes, and his life drives. 

Give some attention to undis- 
ciplined living as a form of sin. 
Can the class name any wrongs 
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that are simply forms of lack of 
self-control? 

In this section of your presenta- 
tion you are trying to show that 
self-discipline is a practical way 
of life. Intemperance in word and 
deed and indulgence in undisci- 
plined living are impractical be- 
cause they destroy the individual 
and produce undesirable social 
effects. 

You may find The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary (of which 
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The Bible is one way God re- 
veals himself; the Scriptures— 
to put it another way—are the 
accumulated record of man’s 
search for God in human experi- 
ence. The Book of Proverbs repre- 
sents the wisdom of the accumu- 
lated experience of the Hebrew 
people up to that time. The es- 
sence of what they discovered 
forms the theme of this lesson: 
Intemperance is impractical; the 
practical way of life is self-control. 


A. Devaney 


Self-discipline and a Christian philosophy of life are directly related. 


every church-school teacher and 
leader should have a copy) use- 
ful in explaining to the class the 
nature of the Bible’s “wisdom 
literature,” from which many of 
the Scripture passages for this 
unit have been taken. “In the book 
of Proverbs we find the noblest 
treasury of proverbial wisdom 
that any nation has to show.” ! 

This discussion will provide an 
opportunity for you to discuss 
more fully the biblical basis for 
the unit and to call attention to 
the importance of the Scriptures 
to Christian experience. 


1From The Abingdon Bible Commentary; 
Abingdon Press; page 156. 
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This is a good emphasis on 
which to leave this section of 
your presentation, but you will 
wish to return to this thought be- 
cause, from the Christian point of 
view, behavior should be moti- 
vated at a higher level. Yet in 
establishing this point you lay 
a good foundation: The moral law 
is an imperative of human ex- 
perience. The necessity for self- 
discipline is a part of the structure 
of human life. 


II. Control of self 


So far you have tried to show 
that self-control is at the heart of 
discipline and that self-discipline 


is a basic form of wisdom. These 
are lessons written large in human 
history. 

You are presenting the view- 
point that discipline is the sum 
of self-imposed habits dictated by 
the necessity of preserving the 
self. The wise man knows this; he 
does not let his character disin- 
tegrate in undisciplined living. 

This is a strong argument, and 
it can be documented from history 
and from contemporary experi- 
ence. Anything that would try to 
convince us otherwise is less than 
the truth. Perhaps you would like 
to use this quotation from Lloyd 
M. Bertholf: 

“One would never guess, by 
listening to and watching the 
radio and TV commercials or 
reading the magazine ads regard- 
ing beer, wine, and liquor, that 
there is a trail of tragedy across 
this land because of the use of ... 
alcohol. Utilizing all the marvel- 
ous resources of modern adver- 
tising, the liquor interests attempt 
to create the impression that the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages 
has some vital connection with 
gracious living... 

“But dress it up all we please 
in glamorous surroundings, alco- 
hol is still the same old deceiver.” 

While you will wish to stress 
the need for temperance in all 
areas of life, the use of alcohol is 
one effective illustration of the 
tragedy of undisciplined living. 


III. Christian teaching 


- Continuing your reasoning, 
emphasize the physiological ef- 
fects of alcohol—the trail of 
tragedy in traffic accidents, broken 
homes, financial worries, promis- 
cuity, crime, welfare problems, 
and a whole spectrum of irre- 
sponsible behavior. 

Then move into the heart of 
Methodist concern in this situa- 
tion: We desire to do more than 
help alleviate a great social prob- 
lem. We are involved in a brother- 
ly concern for every child of God 
as an individual. We believe that 
each person is made in the spirit- 
ual image of God and as such has 
a basic dignity that should not be 
degraded. God so loved us that he 
gave his only Son for us. But 
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alcohol tends to make a man less 
than a man; it degrades him. 

Ask your class: Is it the obliga- 
tion of the church to teach the 
facts about the use of alcoholic 
beverages? As ministers of truth, 
must we not label deception for 
what it is? In this connection you 
may wish to call attention to 
selected materials from the Divi- 
sion of Temperance and General 
Welfare of our Board of Christian 
Social Relations. The members of 
the group may wish to plan some 
effective way of using these. 

You may want to encourage 
your group to analyze the situa- 
tion in your community with re- 
gard to this problem. Do the local 
taverns add anything to your 
community to make you more 
proud of it? What menace are 
these places to the teen-agers of 
your homes? What is the obliga- 
tion of the church—your church 
—with regard to these questions? 

Discuss also the matter of the 
church’s war against all kinds of 
intemperance. Should we make 
an onslaught against race hatred? 
What other illustrations of in- 
temperance are mentioned in the 
student materials for this lesson? 

Discuss with the group the im- 
plications of the church’s being 
“against” intemperance. What 
does this mean? What does it in- 
volve? 

Your purpose here will be to 
provoke discussion of Christian 
education. Christian people must 
teach what is right and not simply 
condemn and be negative. Young 
people must be made aware as 
to what Christian teaching is on 
these social issues. Temperance— 
in all things—must be taught as a 
matter of cultivated self-disci- 
pline. The world must know the 
position of Christian people on 
these issues and the reasons for 
the stand the church takes. 

Do not hesitate to emphasize 
the reliance we feel, as Protes- 
tants, upon the Scriptures in ar- 
riving at the formulation of 
Christian teaching. In this regard 
remind the class that we are 
guided not alone by the Old 
Testament—as wise as its counsel 
is—but also by New Testament 
insights. 


Note the positive tone of the 
memory selection, taken from the 
writings of Paul, the great ex- 
ponent of the mind of Christ. 
What are the fruits of intemper- 
ance? Contrast them with the 
fruit of the Spirit. “Love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self- 
control” are not the result of un- 
disciplined living. 

Say to your group, “Let’s con- 
sider possible ways to acquaint 
the people of our church with 
Christian teaching on self-con- 
trol.” See what suggestions the 
class has to offer. 


IV. Christian witness 


The foregoing line of develop- 
ment will help you bring your 
group to the realization that the 
best form of Christian teaching is 
the Christian life itself. 

In presenting last week’s lesson 
you may have spent some time on 
this aspect of the unit. It would 
be good review and good teach- 
ing to re-emphasize this concept. 
Christian witness is “the ministry 
of the laity.” 

In Christian witnessing we 
identify ourselves with Christian 
teaching. You may desire to fol- 
low the presentation of this idea 
in Wesley Quarterly. The same 
thought is expressed in the ma- 
terial in Adult Student in the dis- 
cussion on commitment to Christ. 

To know Christian teaching on 
this subject is not enough. We 
must take decisive action in our 
own lives. 

Point out that Christian be- 
havior is motivated by intelligent 
and loving commitment to the 
truth of Christian teaching. This 
takes us beyond the level of con- 
sidering the temperate life a mere 
practical virtue; we are consider- 
ing it now as a loving response to 
God’s love. 

Your class will profit by con- 
sidering this distinction carefully: 
The virtue of self-control, of a 
disciplined life, of temperance in 
all things, is good not just because 
it is practical but because God’s 
truth requires it of us. We identify 
ourselves with truth in the wit- 
ness of Christian action not just 
because it pays off but because 


we want to “walk in the light.” 
Christian witness, in the last 
analysis, is living the truth 
because we love the truth. 

V. Keeping self-discipline alive 

If you feel the foregoing has 
been too abstract, you have op- 
portunity now to be very specific 
as you address attention to a con- 
sideration of how one keeps self- 
discipline alive. 

You have tried to establish so 
far that Christianity is more than 
teaching; it is a way of life. This 
is where self-control really comes 
in. Like all else in life it must be 
maintained. There are techniques 
whereby this may be accom- 
plished. Invite your group to sug- 
gest some means of maintaining 
self-discipline as a part of living 
Christian experience. The class 
will probably mention the follow- 
ing and others: 

1. Call upon God for grace and 
forgiveness. (Frank acknowledg- 
ment of our lapses is spiritually 
healthy.) 

2. Show kindness and under- 
standing to others who struggle 
for self-control. (Pray that we 
may be strong to give others of 
our strength.) 

3. Increase the intensity of per- 
sonal devotion and of personal 
Christian living. 

You will find it meaningful to 
use, at this point, the section “Self- 
Discipline and Christianity” in 
Wesley Quarterly and the section 
“Resources for Discipline” in 
Adult Student. Perhaps you 
would like to have two members 
of the group, designated in ad- 
vance, put the thought of each 
of these sections in their own 
words as reports to the class. This 
would be a good way, with a word 
of summary from you, to bring 
this part of the session to a close. 
Emphasize the necessity for ever- 
continuing vigilance in the things 
of the spirit, especially in main- 
taining self-control. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Plan your presentation so that 
some time is saved toward the 
end of the lesson period to in- 
volve all members of the group. 
One way to accomplish such par- 
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ticipation by all is to divide the 
class into small huddle groups to 
discuss some issue taken up in 
the lesson or growing out of your 
discussion of it. 

Decide upon some suggestions 
for consideration by these groups. 
(Each small group may want to 
consider a different matter.) A 
chairman and a secretary should 
be appointed for each huddle 
group, and time should be given 
for reports and discussion when 
the class reassembles. 

Here are some sample questions 
to give these groups: How do we 
handle inner drives? What do we 
do about our sense of guilt over 
past mistakes? What steps can 
we take to develop self-discipline? 
How do we witness for our convic- 
tions in a situation that is hostile 
toward our ideals? What specific 
things can we do for the cause of 
temperance education in our com- 
munity? 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Ours is a paradoxical age. In 
many ways we are the most dis- 
ciplined people that ever lived. 
In other ways we are so undisci- 
plined that life is continually 
showing the tragic effects of our 
lack of discipline. 

How are we disciplined? In me- 
chanical things especially. We 
have adjusted ourselves to the 
kind of contro] that is necessary 
for driving a car on our crowded 
highways. We stop at traffic lights 
and stop signs. There may be no 
other car in sight, but we accept 
the control of the traffic signal, 
for we realize it is essential to 
travel. 

We accept discipline in using 
the many gadgets about the house. 
We do not get angry with the 
vacuum cleaner if we forget to 
plug it into the electric outlet. 
We recognize our own failure and 
remedy it. 

We accept the discipline of 
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Another way of involving the 
group would be to suggest a proj- 
ect for each of several subgroups 
formed from the class. For ex- 
ample, a committee from the class 
might compile a list, or even make 
a collection, of materials related 
to the lessons of this unit. From 
the library, from the various di- 
visions of the Board of Christian 
Social Relations,? and from other 
sources, the committee might as- 
semble a very useful collection of 
resource materials. This collection 
or bibliography (or both) could 
become a part of the church- 
school library. Thus the commit- 
tee would make a useful contri- 
bution to Christian education in 
your church while gaining much 
information themselves. 

Another project would be the 
planning of a short worship ses- 





2 These are the Division of Temperance 
and General Welfare, the Division of Peace 
and World Order, and the Division of Human 
Relations and Economic Affairs. 
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sports and train ourselves to be 
competent in a wide variety of 
games. This kind of discipline is 
so marked in our day that new 
records are continually being 
made. Disciplined living produces 
results. 

In other ways, however, we fail 
to show such good results. We are 
perhaps the most intemperate 
persons on the face of the earth. 
We are quick to indulge our appe- 
tites, good and bad. We spend 
large amounts of money on things 
we do not really need. We in- 
dulge ourselves in attitudes that 
inflate our egos without a critical 
evaluation of them. We indulge 
ourselves in double standards of 
judgment up and down the line 
from international affairs to mod- 
ern art. Such an undisciplined 
attitude baits the trap for those 
who would take advantage of our 
weakness, from Madison Avenue 
to Moscow. 

In our scientific culture with 
its strong concern for control of 
material things we are led to de- 
velop disciplined action with re- 
gard to these material things. But 





sion for each of the three lessons 
of the unit. In connection with 
the topic of each lesson the com- 
mittee would select from The 
Methodist Hymnal appropriate 
hymns, prayers, and responsive 
readings. 


In CLOSING 


In your closing remarks stress 
the reality of God’s power, 
through his indwelling Spirit, to 
help us develop the fruit of the 
Spirit. You will want to emphasize 
the fact that the lessons of this 
unit culminate in the matter of 
self-discipline. 

Call attention to the subject of 
the next unit, “The Fruits of 
Wisdom,” and encourage your 
students to read the lesson ma- 
terial for the next session in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 

Confer with the individuals you 
have selected to help you with the 
presentation of the next lesson. 





the inner man suffers from a lack 
of assurance as to what is valuable 
and true. Therefore he is uncer- 
tain, and his lack of discipline in 
internal matters is evidence of 
his lack of values. 

True self-regard—love of one- 
self as a being valued in the sight 
of God—naturally leads to self- 
discipline, and this in turn leads 
to self-assurance. The self that 
is sure is easy to control. The self 
that is easily threatened is always 
on the defensive and is likely to 
break through the weak controls 
it has. 

Self-discipline begins from 
within. It is a product of one’s 
sense of his own worth. If he 
values himself, he values what he 
does, for his behavior is an ex- 
tension of himself. If he is con- 
vinced that God so loved him that 
he revealed himself in human 
form to establish his worth, he has 
the best possible basis for achiev- 
ing the good life. Then what he 
does and what he is are one, and 
he achieves the integrity of being 
that is an important product of 
self-discipline. 
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The New English Bible: New 
Testament. Oxford University 
Press and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. 447 pages. 
$4.95. 


This year marks the 350th an- 
niversary of the bringing out of 
the King James Version of the 
Bible. It is significant that from 
Great Britain a new translation 
of the New Testament has been 
published (March 14, 1961). 

Note that this is a completely 
new translation of the New Testa- 
ment. It is not a revision. “The 
translators have taken into ac- 
count (a) ancient manuscripts of 
the New Testament in Greek, (b) 
manuscripts of early translations 
into other languages, and (c) 
quotations from the New Testa- 
ment by early Christian writers.” 
The most recent manuscript dis- 
coveries have been carefully ex- 
amined, and good use has been 
made of textual criticism. 

New Testament scholars have 
learned a great deal in recent 
years about New Testament 
Greek. Discoveries of documents 
written in nonliterary or popular 
Greek have assisted scholars in 
better understanding the Greek 
idiom. 

The new translation is an at- 
tempt to put the New Testament 


into the idiom of contemporary 
English. This was precisely the 
task undertaken by those who 
produced the King James Version. 
But English usage has changed 
radically over the years, and the 
King James Version no longer 
serves its purpose. 

Translation into the language 
we understand today was no small 
task. “Fidelity in translation was 
not to mean keeping the general 
framework of the original intact 
while replacing Greek words by 
English words more or less equiv- 
alent. A word, indeed, in one 
language is seldom the exact 
equivalent of a word in a different 
language. . . . We have conceived 
our task to be that of understand- 
ing the original as precisely as 
we could (using all available 
aids), and then saying again in 
our own native idiom what we 
believed the author to be saying 
in his.” 

Let us look now at the transla- 
tion itself. It is a fresh translation 
and truly in the vernacular— 
British vernacular. There are 
strong traces of British usage 
throughout, as one might expect. 

For instance, Matthew 27:48 
reads, “One of them ran at once 
and fetched a sponge, which he 
soaked in sour wine, and held it 
to his lips on the end of a cane.” 





But the consideration of this 
iapter ought not ignore the 
culture” in its title. Many Prot- 
‘tant churches are in the sub- 
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] oman Catholic Church will have 
t» use all its adaptability. 
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Compare the Revised Standard 
Version of the same verse: “And 
one of them at once ran and took 
a sponge, filled it with vinegar, 
and put it on a reed, and gave it 
to him to drink.” Matthew 26:74 
reads “the cock crew” (R.S.V.: 
“the cock crowed”). British spell- 
ing (Judaea for Judea, Saviour 
for Savior) is in evidence. 

The use of quotation marks will 
be unfamiliar to the average 
American reader, for British use 
of single and double quotation 
marks is just the opposite of 
American practice. 

The N.E.B. credits all of John 
3:10-21 to Jesus. Most scholars, 
I believe, feel that the quotation 
should end with verse 15. The 
R.S.V. ends the quotation at verse 
15 with a note indicating that 
some scholars feel that the quota- 
tion continues through verse 21. 

The most unfortunate thing 
about the N.E.B. is its title. If 
this translation is of lasting con- 
sequence, it will seem strange fifty 
to one hundred years from now 
to be referring to The NEW 
English Bible. 

Persons desiring to have a 
better understanding of what the 
Bible says—what it said to its 
original readers and what it says 
to us today—will welcome this 
new translation. 
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> Resources * 


The Riddle of Roman Catholi- 
cism, by Jaroslav Pelikan; Abing- 
don Press, 1959; $4. 

Primer on Roman Catholicism 
for Protestants (revised edition), 
by Stanley I. Stuber; Association 
Press, 1960; $3.50. 

The Mass in Slow Motion, by 
Ronald Knox; Sheed and Ward, 
Inc.; $2.50. 

The Virgin Mary, by Giovanni 


* These books are available from any Cokes- 
bury store. 


Miegge; translated by Waldo 
Smith; Westminster Press, 1956; 
$3.50. 

Christ, Our Lady and the 
Church, by Yves Marie-Joseph 
Congar; Newman Press, 1957; 
$2.50. 

Answer to Job, by C. G. Jung; 
Meridian Books, Inc.;_ paper, 
$1.35. 

Nature and Grace, by Thomas 
Aquinas; translated and edited by 
Alan M. Fairweather; West- 
minster Press, 1954; $5. 










































































That’s why THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
continues year after year to be the 
most genuinely sought-after Method- 
ist publication. Growing emphasis on 
home and church school cooperation 
in Christian education has increased 
this spontaneous demand. THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME has become the 
focal point for understanding and 
helping children and youth through 
their home environment and_ the 
church school. Teachers of classes 
from nursery through youth groups are 
seeking it out as an invaluable supple- 
ment to their other teaching aids. 
Parents of these same children and 
youth are finding new insights through 
reading and studying THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME. Counselors and other 
leaders in the church school find it 
most helpful in seeing the needs of 
both the parent and the child in the 
church school and at home. Every 
copy of THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
that comes into your church school in- 
creases the over-all effectiveness of 
your children and youth programs in 
a hundred different ways. All around, 
people are seeking out THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME because it offers so 
much to so many. 
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